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THE ALTAR PIECE OF ST. ROUMAIN., 


CHAPTER II. 


JULIEN’S CHARGE. 


Yes, the brook maiden, as Julien had called her, was Enrico’s 
little one—the little one who was gilding his colourless life for 


him with a golden hue. 

His brother, even on that first evening, when he saw the two 
together—the grave elderly man and the lovely !aughter-loving 
girl—could not but eonfess that the choice was a strange one. 

On the night of his return home Enrico had asked his brother 
to see the little one safely home, as his work ‘was too pressing for 
him to leave it. Nothing loth, Julien undertook the mission, 
and the two started off down the hill together, leaving Enrico to 
wave his good-bye from the threshold, with the love-light bright 
in his face and softening its hard lines. During the first part of 
the walk, however, Julien found his young companion somewhat 
silent and preoccupied. In spite of all his attempts to gain her 
attention her thoughts were evidently with the lover to whom 
she turned now and again to say a last good-bye. 

Arriving at the brook, however, she did brighten a little. 
Julien had led her to the very scene of their first acquaintance. 
Here, lightly leaping from stone to stone, he reached the opposite 
side, and turning without a word, waited for her to follow. 

The girl seemed to guess his intention, and with an air of 
indifference, comical to behold, she prepared to make her passage. 

The first and second steps were taken without accident, but the 
third and middle stone was slanting, and slippery with moss, 
while the fourth was so small and far away that it was necessary 
to take a short jump to reach it. This Nita (so the little one was 
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called) was too timid to do; she hesitated some time upon the 
moss-grown foot-hold which had been the cause of her mishap in 
the morning, then seeing a smile on her cavalier’s face, with a 
desperate effort made the required spring and managed to 
reach the next step in safety, but found, to her dismay, that it 
was insecure in its bed, so that every time she made a movement 
it jolted in a most uncomfortable manner. 

The girl gave a pleading glance in Julien’s direction, but the 
young man was impervious to entreaty, unless it were made in 
fitting words. He wanted to make this proud little maiden atone 
for her rudeness of the morning. And as usual he got his way. 

After a moment’s struggle to do without his aid, Nita said in a 
tone of affected unconcern, which was comical] to hear, considering 
the anxiety she really felt for her safety, 

* Will you give me your help, Signor Rameau ? ” 

“My help to cross the stones? Why, were you not this very 
morning angry with me because I did so ?” 

“But then I did not ask for it, now I do,” said Nita, the 
sentence being deprived somewhat of its dignity by a lurch which 
the stone gave. 

“But supposing I will not risk the recurrence of your dis- 
pleasure ?” 

“ T will not be angry this time, I assure you.” 

But Julien was obstinate. This proud little beauty had not 
yet made concession enough, and Julien Rameau, the spoilt village 
favourite, had a right to ask an apology to the full. 

So he stood on the bank and watched while the girl in 
the centre of the stream swayed to and fro on the treacherous 
stone. ; 

At length, as he still made no movement to go to her assistance, 
Nita, her face flushed with true anger, this time, burst out, 

“ T will tell Enrico how unkind you have been.” 

“There, did I not say you would lose your temper with 
me again.” 

Indignant threats were of no avail, so Nita tried what coaxing 
would do. 

“* Indeed, I will not be angry if you will help me.” 

Julien made a movement forward, the girl eagerly stretched 
out her hand—he drew back. 

“Oh, Signor Rameau,” cried poor Nita piteously, “ I beseech 
you tocome. This stone is so slippery, I shall fall if I stay 
another moment.” 

* Well, I will come if you will say you are sorry for your rude- 
ness this morning, and——” 

“ Well, what else ? ” 
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*“ You must call me by my right name. I am Enrico’s brother, 
so I will not be Signor Rameau to you.” 

The girl’s face fell for a moment. She did not like to be 
treated thus. Then, with her blue eyes flashing indignation so 
defiantly into her tormentor’s brown ones that he unconsciously 
let them droop, she said, in a low voice, 

“T am sorry for my:rudeness this morning, Julien.” 

In an instant the young artist bounded across the stream, once 
more seized the light form in his arms, and placed her safely upon 
the grassy bank. 

“There, my pretty one, I said you should apologise to me and 
that I would carry you over the brook, and I have done both.” 

“ And,” said the girl, with a toss of her head as she freed herself 
from the arms which would have detained her a moment, “I said 
I would not walk with you, and I mean to keep my word.” 

As she spoke, she pushed by the young artist as he stood trium- 
phantly before her, and in another moment was running at full 
speed down the winding path to the village—a rather undignified 
proceeding for an engaged young lady, but it served her future 
brother-in-law quite right for his impudence. 

It was impossible to think of overtaking her, so Julien, once 
more annoyed and put out, made no attempt to do so, but turning, 
followed slowly in her footsteps, uncertain how to pass away the 
evening. Ere long, however, he was the centre of a little group 
of idlers in the High Street, where he soon forgot to trouble about 
his truant charge. 

That night, when Nita, as usual, before going to sleep, lay 
watching the stars as they twinkled and laughed through the 
little window above her bed, her thoughts were strangely enough 
not of him to whom her troth was plighted, but of the bolder 
brother who had dared to look upon her and treat her as a child. 

On the morrow when the two met no mention on either 
side was made of the scene at the brook, but in the evening, when 
Nita set off homewards, this time with her lover for an 
escort, she found that some hand had placed some new stepping- 
stones in the stream, so that there was no longer any difficulty in 
crossing. 

One little thing, however, remained as a memento of the 
struggle. Nita never called her future brother-in-law by any 
other name than that which she had at first used out of pure fun. 
He was always Signor to her in spite of all he could do. Nita 
maintained that nothing short of an abject apology, such as he 
had treacherously extorted from her, would make her call him 
Julien, and as the young man, on his part, was equally determined 
not to make any concession, Signor Rameau he remained. Argu- 
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ment, entreaty, contempt, indifference, were all alike resorted to 
in vain. Julien would have called in his brother’s authority but 
for Nita’s words when he threatened to do so. 

“ You know I would do anything for him, my dear, good Enrico. 
I often wonder if you two are really brothers when you are so very 
different ”—(this with great scorn )—* I will do anything for him, 
but this I will not do. So if you want to be the cause of our first 
quarrel, appeal to him.” 

This girl could be very determined when she chose, and 
the defiance breathed in her words, together with a dislike to 
make Enrico a party to such a silly argument, caused Julien to 
give up his intention. 

That the two were not so familiar as their perspective relation- 
ship seemed to warrant did not strike the elder brother. He was 
too engrossed in his work and his love to notice anything 
amiss. 

This little difference, however, was not the only one which arose 
between Julien and the girl. It was well that they saw so little of 
each other, or there would have been no peace at all. Whenever 
they met—unless Enrico were present, in which case Nita gave 
her whole attention to her lover, and scarcely uttered a word to 
his brother—there was always something they found to dispute 
upon. As it was, Julien, since his return, took to spending most 
of his time away from home, lounging about in the village; the 
many candidates for his favour having now every opportunity of 
competing for it. He knew that the lovers could dispense with 
his company, and although Enrico often pressed him to pass the 
evening at the cottage he had generally some excuse for not 
making the party a trio instead of a duet. 

So matters went on till one day there came a summons for 
Enrico to go to Florence. At first his little fiancée was so troubled 
at the idea of his leaving her that the artist put off his departure 
until the time came when he could delay no longer; he must go. 
So the girl prepared to say good-bye for a longer period than 
she had ever done before. ‘True, it was but for a few weeks, they 
would soon pass, but to Nita they seemed an eternity, and she 
would not be consoled or made to think cheerfully of the days to 
come. 

Thus at length the morning for the artist’s departure arrived. 
Enrico said farewell to his brother within the cottage, and then, 
with Nita still lingering at his side, he reached the brook crossing. 
They were a strange couple, these two; many people wondered 
what could have drawn this affectionate, impulsive girl to this 
stern, elderly man, whose words of love were so few and from 
whom a caress was rare, yet who, with a love too strong to find 
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expression, loved this sweet child, and would have given his life 
for her. Even Nita herself did not guess how dear she was held, 
how every little action, every word which fell from her lips, was 
watched for and prized far beyond its worth! . How should she 
know this when for hours she would sit beside her fiancé while he 
worked, and scarcely a word would pass between them—a single 
kiss at meeting and parting was all she ever received, and since 
he had asked her hand in betrothal, not a word of the day when 
she should become his wife had ever crossed his lips. He 
had met the girl quite by chance soon after her first appearance 
in the village, at the time of his brother’s absence, had loved her 
in his own quiet manner, and became betrothed to her. He had 
none of a lover’s ways, but believed he knew exactly how deep 
was his affection. It was not his nature to be demonstrative. To 
tell the truth, he himself did not know how truly precious he 
held his little one; he knew it was joy to him when she was with 
him, that her safety and happiness were above all things, but he 
did not know how high a place she had in his heart until 
it was too late for-—but for what time will show. 

Thus the two walked down the hill with scarcely a word passing 
between them until the brook was reached. 

* We will say good-bye here, Nita,” said Enrico, ‘and I will go 
on alone, for 1 must travel many miles this morning, and it is 
growing late.” 

The girl raised her face to receive his light kiss, and in another 
moment her lover would have gone, but even as he set his foot upon 
the first stone of the crossing he paused. Perhaps it had suddenly 
occurred to him that his farewell had been but a cold one—per- 
haps, who knows, he might have had suddenly some foreboding 
of what was to come—but he turned once more to where Nita 
stood, her face, it must be confessed, full rather of discontent 
than true sorrow, for she felt that she was losing her protector 
and best friend; that it was her lover who left her was something 
more than she quite understood. She was very angry with the 
naughty saint who had not answered her prayer, made only 
yesterday, that Enrico need not have to go, but might stop with 
her, protect her from Aunt Marta, and be kind to her when no 
one else would. But it was all no use. She might have saved 
the few coins which she had spent on the two candles she had 
bought to offer at the good saint’s shrine. She might have 
saved the money and bought herself a pretty ribbon to have worn 
the day Enrico came home, not that he ever seemed to notice 
even what dress she wore so long as she sat quietly in her usual 
corner and did not disturb him in his work ; so long as he knew 
she was there he was happy. And Nita was regretting this mis- 
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spent money, little heretic that she was, when Enrico paused and 
turned towards her. 

* What is it, Rico?” she asked wonderingly. 

With an impetuosity which surprised and startled her, her 
lover suddenly drew her to him, and clasped her in his arms with 
a passionate fervour such as was entirely new to his manner. 

In those few seconds an entire change had come over this quiet, 
sober man. His calmness and his sternness were both gone, his 
face was alive with some strong emotion—with an earnestness 
which at times will overthrow the barriers of coldness and reserve 
behind which such deep-thinking natures will hide themselves. 
Never before had the little one seen him behave so. With a deep 
wonder and a sense almost of fear she felt his strong arms around 
her holding her fast to his breast, and saw his eyes, lit up by the 
light of his love, looking down into herown. In the first moment 
she involuntarily shrank from this transformed being, but she 
was allowed no escape. 

And as they stood there beside the rippling brook, with the 
sunlight dancing through the fleecy morning clouds—while he 
held her tiny baby’s form in his strong man’s arms, and his eyes 
peered into hers as if to read her very soul, Enrico Rameau bade 
his little love repeat to him once more the words by which she 
had bound herself to him—the solemn words of betrothal. 

And the timid prisoner did as he desired, but as the words 
fell from her lips, no answering glow upon her sunburnt cheeks, 
save that of the golden sunrise, gave confirmation to the uttered 
phrase. 

And then Enrico drew her dusky curls closer till they brushed 
his face, and said once more good-bye. 

What was it which in that last moment had entered the strange 
lover’s heart—a sudden fear lest any harm should befall his 
little one while he was away ?—what, he knew not. He only felt 
that some voice within him, even as he made the first step in his 
journey, bade him pause and turn to bid Nita, his loved Nita, 
farewell once more, because it seemed to him that this parting 
was to be longer than he thought for; but no, he could not bear 
to think of evil. 

“ Listen, Nita,” he said; “when I am gone think of what I am 
going to say to you. There is something in my heart which 
makes me fear that while I am away from you some harm will 
befall one ofus. I pray, if this foreboding be true, that the ill 
may be to me, and yet I cannot tell; but know this, no greater 
misfortune can come to me than any hurt to you. I am far 
older than you, Nita. Iam aman in years and thoughts, while 
you—you are so young—to me but as a little child, and I have 
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often wondered what made you love me! And now it is in my 
mind that if I leave you now, whenI return! shall not find you as 
you are now. It made me fear greatly, like the great stupid fellow 
that I am, but since I have heard you say once more,‘ I love you, 
Enrico ; nothing but death shall part us,’ I can fear no longer. 
For listen, little one, I love you so dearly, so dearly, that if any 
harm shall befall you, or even those words of yours be proved 
untrue, it would be worse than death to me—nay, it would be 
death—it would break my heart. But there, I am frightening 
you. Come, do not look so sad or you will send me on my 
journey with a troubled heart. Look, the sun is just above the 
hill. Think, then, that three weeks hence I shall be here again 
at the brook, and you must be here too to meet me, and that 
shall be the dawn of a new and bright day to our troth. Will you 
remember that ? And now I must not linger longer here. Stay, 
though, there is one thing more I have to say. When I am gone 
let your silly disputes and quarrels with my brother Julien cease. 
For my sake be friends and at peace, that I may think of the two 
beings I love most on earth—my two dear children—as happy 
together while Iam away. Will you promise? In proof that 
you will, when you have said good-bye once more you are to go 
your way up the hill and to where Julien is standing—see, he is 
yet at the door—and say to him, ‘ Enrico sends me to you to take 
care of me, and comfort me while he is away.’ Say that to him. 
And now put your arms round my neck and kiss me. How is it 
you are so chary with your caresses? Is it because I give so few 
in return? Dearest, never mind if I am cold and silent, for your 
kisses are too precious to be returned. I must keep them all. 
But when I come back we will have no more of this shyness. I 
will be as young as you are. Now, once more addio, mia cara, 
addio !” 

And the little prisoner was released after one passionate 
embrace and bidden make her way up the hill. This she did, going 
slowly to where, on the threshold of the little white cottage, 
Julien Rameau stood. To him, with bent head and strangely 
trembling lips, she gave her lover’s message. 

“ Enrico sends me to you for you to take care of and comfort 
while he is away.” 

Then Julien bent his proud head, and without an answering 
word, kissed the low-bent face, and took one of the girl’s hands 
in his own. 

Enrico had crossed the brook, and from the other side of the 
sparkling waters, watched them. And when he saw the sign of 
peace, he turned his back on his home, his face to the sunrise, 
and began his journey. 
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CHaPrTerR III. 
AT THE WELL. 


WE have seen that Julien Rameau accepted his brother’s trust ; 
how he fulfilled it has yet to be told. 

The two—the young artist and Nita—stood on the hill, watch- 
ing the rapidly-retreating figure of Enrico disappear down the 
village street and in a little time reach the summit of the 
Western hill. Here Enrico paused a moment to wave his hand 
und the next moment was lost to sight. Then Julien began his 
task of comforting the somewhat doleful little maiden at his side. 
But although he did his best, either his tongue was less ready 
than usual or the girl’s trouble was too much for her temper, but 
certainly neither of the two “ children” behaved to each other as 
Enrico would have had them. In fact, their first interview ended 
by the young man turning away with a proud toss of his head, 
which showed that his good ni iture had been somewhat tried, 
while Nita, with childish ‘petul: ince, set off down the hill towards 
the village, declaring that her was-to-be-comforter was both 
unkind and selfish. 

However, things did not continue in this unsatisfactory state long. 
That same evening Nita, still cross and sulky, sat in the window 
of her aunt’s cottage, from whence the village well was visible— 
the well where, in the cool of the evening, came many in the 
village to draw enough water to last the following day. But 
besides being so necessary a feature, the well was used as a general 
rendezvous by all the young people in the place. Thither, under 
pretence of business, came lads, lasses, sweethearts, lovers, in 
fact everybody who felt inclined for a short chat -after the 
day’s work was done. The girls went to fetch the water, and the 
young men followed to turn the hard handle and to fill the pail, 
which they were more often than not allowed to carry home. 
Now, of all the young gallants not one was so quick at filling the 
bucket with water and the maidens’ ears with flattery as the 
village favourite, who made himself conspicuous by his saucy 
bearing and bold compliments. 

On the evening of his brother’s departure for ‘the city, there- 
fore, the young man was, as usual, at the well. From where she 
sat at her window, her hands engaged in some delicate embroidery, 
Nita saw him saunter down the street, and noticed how the little 
knot of gossips already at the meeting-place greeted his arrival 
with delight, and became all the merrier when his voice was 
raised to tell some funny story or joke, or to bring forth a laugh 
at the expense of some clumsy swain whose nervousness in the 
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presence of his sweetheart made him overturn the lately filled 
bucket or have some other slight mishap. 

Then, as the girl sat and listened to the sounds of mirth and 
laughter, her fingers grew idle. When Enrico was at home she 
never thought of going to the well, but now that he was away 
she found herself wishing that she might join the merry group. 
If Rico had only been there she would have made him go with 
her—she would ask him the very day he came back—but that 
would not be for a long while, and 

The girl wished very much she could gather up courage to go 
alone, but she did not quite like to. 

“ What can be making the people laugh so?” 

Nita bent her head to listen, but only a confused jumble of 
voices met her ear. 

“Ah, now they are quiet again, and Julien is filling Gilda’s 
pitcher. There, now, he is giving it to her and saying something 
pretty, for she is blushing so. That horrid Moro Talare is looking 
as savage as a bear, although he tries to hide it. He need not, 
for every one knows he would marry Gilda if she would let him. 
But she will not, and Ido not blame her. She is much too pretty 
and nice to be the wife of such a horrid old man as he is! I 
wonder who will be her husband. Let me see, there’s—” and this 
miniature inatchmaker proceeded to run over the various eligible 
suitors for the fair Gilda’s hand. “ But it’s no use thinking like 
this, she will not so much as look at any of them. Just look 
how she is smiling and bowing to Julien, as——. Why, perhaps 
she wants to marry him. Well, they would make a handsome 
couple.” 

Here another burst of laughter interrupted the girl’s thoughts. 
Oh, what a merry party it was. What a pity “* By-the-by,” 
Nita wondered, “ was there enough water in the house? No 
the pail was empty. Well, it must be filled.” 

Thus it happened that just as everybody at the well was on the 
tiptoe of expectation for the climax of some tale which Julien 
Rameau was telling, a little blue-frocked figure appeared sud- 
denly at the speaker’s side, and touched his elbow. It was 
Nita. 

* Will you fill my pitcher for me, please, Signor ? ” 

Julien looked down at the upturned face and hesitated. 

“Finish the story first, Julien,” said half a dozen voices, but 
the young man had already laid his hand on the iron handle, and 
in another moment the bucket with its crystal contents swung 
to the mouth of the well. 

Then the little brown pitcher was filled with the usual pre- 
cision, not a drop too much or too little, and without a 
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compliment or gay remark, such as usually accompanied the 
service, Julien handed it to its owner. 

* Thank you, Signor.” 

“ You are quite welcome, Signorina.” 

Then Nita went back to her home, and Julien went on with his 
tale, never so much as glancing to where, in the cottage window, 
sat one forlorn little listener, watching the gay crowd. 

The next evening Aunt Marta had herself seen that the pitcher 
was filled, and Nita went to bed owning that the hours had gone 
very slowly, and she offered up a little prayer to the good saints 
that Enrico might make haste back, for it was very dull without 
him. The next day was no better, for though the water supply 
needed replenishing Nita did not undertake the errand. One 
little fact may have had to do with her unwillingness to do so. 
Julien Rameau was absent all day in the next village, so that he 
was not as usual at the well, but the following evening found him 
at his post. It was strange, too, that during the half hour which 
followed his arrival at the rendezvous Nita had the misfortune 
to overturn the well-filled pitcher. Now whether this mishap 
could possibly have in any way injured the neat velvet band which 
bound the dusky curls together is uncertain; but when, a few 
moments afterwards, Nita passed out of the dull, quiet house 
into the sunlit street, a gay scarlet ribbon had taken the place of 
the more sober one. Scarcely had the little figure made its ap- 
pearance than Julien Rameau perceived it, and leaving the 
graceful Gilda’s side, went forward to relieve the new comer of 
her burden with a courteous but somewhat grave— 

“ Buona sera, Signorina, may I fill your pitcher for you?” 

“ If you will, Signor,” very demurely. 

So the service was performed, while all the time the young 
man was pondering in his mind how to bring about a somewhat 
more amicable state of affairs, for he had had numerous twinges 
of conscience during the day as to the way he was filling his 
brother’s trust. However, nothing suitable on the occasion en- 
tered the young man’s mind, so after rather coldly asking per- 
mission, he escorted his charge back to the cottage, and with a 
short “Good-night,” for which he received in return, “ Good 
evening, Signor Rameau,” left her. 

On the following evening, however, it grew late, and the blue- 
robed figure had not moved from its position in the window. 
After waiting for some time a certain young man managed to 
escape the vigilance of one or two captivating maidens who were 
claiming his attention at the well, and crossing the street, he 
halted beneath the casement, behind which a curly head was 
studiously bent over some needlework. 
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“ Nita—Nanitta !” 

No movement in response. 

“ Signorina Nanitta!” 

The dusky head was raised. 

“Well, Signor Rameau ? ” 

* Are you not coming to the well to-night ?” 

“T think not.” 

“ Why not ?” 

“The pitcher is full. There is water enough for to-morrow.” 

A silence. 

“Then you are not coming ?” 

* No, not to-night.” 

** Good-bye, then.” 

* Good night, Signor.” 

And Julien rejoined his companions. 

The next night a similar conversation took place. 

“Have you any water in the house, Signorina ? ” 

“Yes, I thank you.” 

“Then you are not coming to the well ?” 

* TI did not say so,” hesitatingly. 

“ Are you coming?” 

“No one has asked me, and I cannot come alone.” 

* Will you come, then?” 

“ Presently, perhaps.” 

So Julien went to his usual post and presently Nita came. He 
made room for her on the moss-grown step beside the well, where 
she sat and listened to the merry talk which went on around her, 
and ere long joined in the laughter. On the morrow Julien went 
again and fetched her, and the next day again, and so on for 
many days afterwards. He looked upon it as a duty which he 
owed to his absent brother, and performed it punctually, no matter 
how angry he was with the little one, for these two naughty 
children had, in spite of many efforts to the contrary, not ceased 
to have rather high disputes and not always quite amicable 
arguments. Now, however, their disagreements were kept no 
secret, and many good hours’ amusement was afforded the 
gossips at the well if this strange couple was there. The two 
met more often than of yore. More than once when busy with 
her early morning duties a gentle tap at the latticed window 
caused Nita to open the casement to find a knot of sweet- 
smelling flowers, fresh with the morning dew, lying on the sill, 
and would hear a soft voice calling her to come and see the 
sunrise. Then Nita would leave her work, careless of old 
Marta’s anger, and go out on to the hill with her “ comforter ” 
and watch the massive curtains of the night roll away and 
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reveal the orb of day. Then, again, sometimes of an evening the 
group at the well would miss their gay leader, and two figures 
would be seen ascending the Western hill, bent on watching the 
evening’s picture. Julien Rameau had certainly set about his 
task of t: iking care of the little one with an energy which did not 
distinguish all his doings—indeed, by-and-by some of the 
village maidens began to openly lament the desertion of this 
most coveted cavalier, but all to no purpose. Julien was con- 
tinually in attendance on his future sister-in-law. When Nita 
took her usual journey to the hotel in the next village the 
young man made it his duty to accompany her. Enrico would 
not like her to go so far alone unprotected, for the English 
mylords were very ready with their rather undisguised admiration 
and badly-worded compliments on her pretty face. N.B.—Julien 
did not think how many times before his brother's departure the 
little one had made this same journey alone. 

Then, again, he who had made a vow during the elder artist’s 
absence to finish some of the work he had had so long on hand, 
found thai this duty had to be laid aside, for it interfered with 
his task of “ comforting” his brother’s fiancée. Thus then the 
atelier was more often than not empty, while the young man, 
with a blue-frocked figure at his side, would be off for a long 
ramble in the fields or would be seen lounging in the porch of 
Aunt Marta’s house rather more often than the old woman cared 
for, but she was like a good many more, could not say “no” 
when Julien Rameau wanted “ yes.” Any excuse was made to 
bring him thither. He was anxious to know if the little one 
were quite well? Was she feeling dull or lonely, or did she want 
to see the prettiest little bit of scenery Julien had lately dis- 
covered—a lovely view of Lake ——— from —— hill? On Sunday, 
too, and saints’ days, that Nita might not miss her lover’s com- 
pany to and from the little white chapel, Julien, who had often 
received an admonition from the good old padre for his few 
attendances thither, became suddenly extremely devout, and the 
old father had no longer any cause to make any complaints. 
Thus, but for the many disagreements, the time must have 
passed very pleasantly ; indeed, I am not sure that even these 
somewhat high disputes were any great drawback, for certainly 
Nita by no means looked either dull or pining. But presently 
affairs changed, and the two became as Enrico had wished, really 
true friends ; the childish quarrelling ceased entirely, 

Thus the winning, careless young artist and the lovely, 
open-hearted child—in feeling she was in truth but such—floated 
down the tideless river, unknowing how near the sea was to them, 
till they found themselves suddenly drifted into the wild, surging 
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torrent. As the time passed, a change of which they were un- 
conscious was coming over the two daily companions. Its 
approach was very slow, but still it came, for as the days passed 
Julien gave up all pretence of work, while Nita would sit for 
hours watching for his coming, knowing his light step from any 
other and always welcoming with a smile the appearance of his 
handsome face in the doorway, as he laughingly asked, 

“ Are you lonely, Signorina ? ” 

But if she waited in vain, I am sorry to say the little one 
would be very angry, and Julien’s reception when he did come 
was a fit of the sulks, which it needed all his most winning 
manner to drive away. Indeed one day, after expecting him all 
the morning, when he had distinctly said he would not be there 
till the noon, when he then delayed his arrival a few more mo- 
ments by staying to exchange greetings with poor forsaker: Gilda, 
Nita got into a most terrible rage, and said several very naughty 
things. She actually went so far as to declare that Gilda was a 
very ugly girl! Why did she not marry Moro? He wasa good 
match for her! Rather a different tale to that Nita had told only 
a few weeks before. 

Yes, the little one was really and truly very angry, more angry 
than she had ever been before. But what was more wonderful 
even than her anger was the fact that Julien abjectly apologised 
for what he had done, though why he should think such a con- 
cession necessary is somewhat puzzling. Fancy begging one 
girl’s pardon for speaking to another! ‘This, however, Julien did 
deem requisite, and he even pleaded most eloquently for the for- 
giveness which was refused him. However, when in the evening 
he passed Aunt Marta’s house on his way to the well, instead of 
as usual here staying his steps, a little flattened nosegay, which 
he remembered to have given a certain little maiden many days 
before, fell at his feet, and a low pleading voice called to him to 
enter the cottage. So he went in and found a very repentant 
little sister indeed, who insisted upon receiving forgiveness before 
she gave it in return. 

After this there was no more quarrelling at all. By-and-by, as 
the time for Enrico’s return grew to be very, very near indeed, 
Julien began to speak of it, and Nita, whether from shyness or a 
superstition concerning a talked-of return he could not tell, more 
than once somewhat petulantly changed the conversation. Then 
it wanted but two days to the lover's arrival, and Julien’s task 
was nearly accomplished. He could not but own to himself that 
it had been a pleasant one, while Nita acknowledged that he had 
been very good, and that Enrico would be very pleased. 

He and the girl were on their way home from a long ramble in 
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the woods when the girl made this admission, and having done so 
she proceeded to put an end to the subject by drawing her com- 
panion’s attention to some lovely flowers growing a few feet down 
the steep bank which helped to form the deep ravine beside which 
they were walking. 

“There are some forget-me-nots, Signor.” (This was one of 
the points on which the two did not come to terms, but the 
dispute was now only carried on in sport.) “Get me some.” 

But Julien was so intent upon his thoughts that the request 
passed unheeded. 

“ Rude fellow! I will get them myself!” 

Nita sprang down the incline. The action aroused Julien. 

“Take care, Signorina ; the grass is slippery after the rain.” 

But la Signorina refused to be cautious. She procured her 
flowers, and in another moment would have been in safety, but 
for a wild desire to provoke and defy her companion. She left go 
of the branches by which she supported herself to wave him a 
gay salute. 

“ Ah, Signor Rameau, you see——” 

But the sentence was never finished, and, like the triumph, 

was brought to an abrupt conclusion. The ground gave way, 
causing the girl suddenly to lose her footing, and she felt herself 
falling—falling, right to the very foot of the ravine. It was the 
work of a few seconds to bring Julien to where, in a tumbled, 
motionless heap, lay the little one. She was insensible, but did 
not remain so long. 
* After a little she opened her eyes to find her head resting on the 
young artist’s shoulder, his strong arm holding her, and his face 
whiter even than her own, bending down to watch her return to 
life. Then it was well indeed for the girl that her dazed senses 
did not comprehend the impassioned words which the trembling 
lips uttered, but, fortunately, such was the case, and by the time 
she had recovered so far as to able to smile at his fears, the young 
man was once more master of himself. If, during the walk home, 
he was unusually silent and preoccupied, the fact escaped Nita’s 
notice. 

That night, when the girl, as she had done for many nights 
before, lay thinking, not of her lover, to whose return she was to 
look forward, but of a younger, far handsomer face, a fierce struggle 
was going on in the mind of one who restlessly paced the long 
studio in the little cottage on the hill—a struggle between good 
and evil—a struggle between faith and disloyalty—one in which 
the young man fought hard to gain a conquest over that hardest- 
to-beat antagonist—himself. When he slept the battle was not 
ended. And he dreamt a dream, which, to a lively imagination, 
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such as he possessed, had in it a world of warning. In fancy he 
stood beside the hill brook—he on one side and on the other 
Nita, to whom he was about to offer a bunch of faded flowers, 
when Enrico had suddenly appeared between them and raised his 
hand, but ere either of them had time to draw back he had 
gradually sunk beneath the waters with a look of calm sorrow on 
his stern face. 

On the morrow this dream haunted the young artist in such 
startling vividness that he fcould not bring himself to face the 
little one, who watched for his coming in vain. 

But the day after, now the only remaining one before Enrico’s 
return, saw Julien, in the evening, on his way to the well. He 
went, as usual, to see Nita, to learn if she was any the worse for 
her accident, but his manner was very preoccupied, and he looked 
so pale and ill that the girl was truly concerned. 

Yet when she asked him if anything was amiss, he answered 
rather shortly, “ No.” Then, when she called him unkind for not 
coming to see how she was, saying that she had lain awake part 
of the night wondering if he had done himself any injury in his 
efforts to save her, he had bade her gently, almost sternly, for 
she told the truth so nearly, speak no more on the subject. 

Nita, puzzled to find him so very quiet and grave, endeavoured 
to make out the reason, but naturally in vain. 

On reaching the well, however, his manner changed so com- 
pletely that she was still more puzzledthan before. Never had the 
rendezvous been such a merry one. Julien was the life and soul 
of the little party. His jokes and tales were gayer, his compli- 
ments more skilful than even Nita had received from him and his 
spirits higher and more daring than ever. Ah, so it appeared. 

What did it matter then if, in the merry laugh which echoed 
around him, no smile crossed his own lips; if his flattery lacked 
that usual air of gallantry which made it so doubly insinuating ; if 
while he joked with others, trifling with sweethearts till he roused 
more than one dark look to a lover’s face, a sign of warning which 
till then he had been careful not to need; if when he made it his 
duty to fill every bucket, no matter who the bearer, what did it 
matter if more than one gay speech broke off abruptly, while now 
and then his hand trembled so that he spilt more than half the 
pail’s contents. A close observer might have noticed that if 
Julien Rameau was king over the little village court, he was not 
master, by any means, of himself. 

As the last glows of the sunset faded from the skies the young 
artist bade one of the girls near him fetch some cups from a 
cottage near by. Dipping these intoa bucket filled from the well, 
he bade those present drink to the safe return of his brother, 
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whose return had more than once been the subject of conversation. 
Eager to fall into his merry mood, the cups were raised, while 
Nita, sitting alone, and, till now, almost unnoticed, on the lower 
step of the well, turned her face towards the sunset, thinking 
that by that time to-morrow her lover would be there. Why 
was it that this thought found no echo in her heart? She did 
not knew “why” then, but the knowledge was not withheld 
long. 

The first toast he had proposed being drunk with enthusiasm, 
for Nita, if not Enrico, was-a favourite in the village, Julien bade 
the lads and lasses refill their cups once more. Then mounting 
the highest step by thé well, he ordered silence, and made a 
rather strange little speech. 

*‘ Every one here has a sweetheart but me. I alone am unlucky 
amongst all the boys in the village. Why is this? I know not, 
except that no one will have me. I suppose, because I am old, 
ugly, and dreadfully ill-tempered. But I do not mean to remain 
loveless all my life, so I want to drink to the girl, wherever, who- 
ever, whatever she is, who is to be my fiancée.” 

Amidst loud good-natured cheers the cups were drained as 
eagerly as if they had contained the richest wine instead of the 
clear, fresh water. The young man’s excitement had communi- 
cated itself to his companions, to all, save that one still little figure 
who sat and watched the sunset. Yes, the cups were all emptied 
save one. 

No one in the gay group noticed how, amidst the ready 
laughter and comment which followed his toast, Julien Rameau, 
with a hard set face and with his lower lip held firmly between 
his clenched teeth, flung the contents of his own cup back whence 
they came—flung them, and then listened, as the water fell with 
a splash into the well’s depth. 

The young artist was evidently out of sorts. 

After this last toast the party began to separate. That evening, 
the first since Enrico’s departure, Nita returned home alone, and 
from her little window watched with sad eyes and a strange dry 
feeling in her throat how Gilda, with a flush of triumph on her 
handsome face, passed down the darkening street on the young 
artist’s arm. 

That night one girl in the village of St. Roumain cried herself 
to sleep, which conduct was very silly indeed, as it would make 
her eyes appear red and swollen when she met her iover in the 
morning. 


(To be continued.) 





THE TRUE STORY OF BEATRICE CENCT. 


By EDWARD ST. JOHN BRENON. 


THE supposed likeness of Beatrice Cenci, which now hangs in the 
gallery of the Barberini Palace, in Rome, has always been an 
object of curious sentimental interest to almost every traveller 
who visits that city. This sentiment is the production of mere 
fancy, and is awakened more by the romantic story of that girl’s 
life and death, as told by Shelley, in a note to his celebrated 
tragedy, than to the intrinsic artistic merit of the portrait. 

For many years this well-known and much over-rated picture 
was believed to have been the work of Guido Reni, and to have 
been taken from life the night before the execution of this in- 
teresting, but heinous parricide. Now, however, it has been 
proved, beyond dispute, that Guido Reni never could have painted 
it, or any portrait of Beatrice Cenci, as it is known that he did not 
exercise his profession as an artist in Rome till some time after 
her death ; and, furthermore, it is shown, on irrefragable evidence, 
that the first Roman money he ever received for any painting was 
in 1608, whereas Beatrice Cenci was beheaded on September 
llth, 1599. The vast number of the lovers of romance, art, and 
fiction who, in company with a multitude of authors, novelists, 
pseudo-historians, and art-critics, have conjured from the depths 
of their excited imagination all sorts of occult and strange 
beauties in this picture, will be horrified to hear that all their 
passionate and evanescent sympathy, their fine writing, their 
plaints and regrets, have been expended on an obscure model, 
whom it delighted some equally obscure artist to limn as the 
counterfeit presentment of innocence and grace. 

To every one, the birth, ancestry, and fate of Beatrice Cenci 
for years have had a weird charm, and an almost inexhaustible 
source of pity, which were fostered by the narrative of her father’s 
cruelty and his incestuous connection with her. Hitherto the 
unfortunate woman has been considered as the victim of Pontifical 
avarice as well as parental barbarity, and it will astonish many, 
when they have read this article, to find that their ingenuous 
heroine was as cool, as deliberate a murderess, as any that have 
ever expiated similar crimes upon the scaffold or at the stake. 
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Francesco Cenci, father of Beatrice, was the natural son of 
Monsignor Cristofaro Cenci, a priest in minor orders, a canon of 
St. Peter’s, Rome, rector of the parish of San Tommaso, at Monte 
Cencio, a clerk of the apostolic chamber, a treasurer-general of the 
same chamber, and deputy-collector of all the Roman dues, 
whether these were plunder, taxes, or confiscations. His mother, 
who is supposed to have been of Spanish race, was named Beatrice 
Arias. Francesco was born during the lifetime of this woman’s 
husband ; but Monsignor Cenci, recognizing him as his son, left 
him, by will, all his immense wealth and estates, both of which 
were accumulated, there is little doubt, by vicious and dishonest 
means. Subsequently, on his death-bed, in 1562, with permission 
of the Pope, Monsignor Cenci married Beatrice, she then having 
been some time a widow. He was not many months dead, when 
she wedded, a third time, with Evangelista Recchia di Barbarano, 
an advocate and her late husband’s agent. 

At the immature age of fourteen, she gave a wife to her son. 
This event took place, October 24th, 1563. She seems always to 
have entertained a great love for him; and, till she died, in 1574, 
watched over his interests with the jealous care of an affectionate 
mother. 

The wife selected by Beatrice Arias-Cenci for her son was 
Ersilia Santa Croce, daughter of Valerio Santa Croce. The 
young lady at the time of her betrothal was promised a dowry 
of five thousand scudi by her uncle, Prospero Sta. Croce, but 
which appears, as late as 1567, not to have been paid; a cireum- 
stance which was the cause of quarrel between him and the 
uncle of Ersilia. In a will made at this time, and bearing the 
date 26th March, 1567, he left his estates to his children; 
but made it obligatory that they not only should not be under 
the guardianship of their mother; but that they were not to 
live with her. To his wife he left such moneys as the law 
obliged, no more. From the various documents which Signor 
Bertolotti has brought to light it is clear Francesco Cenci was a 
man of ungovernable temper, and had frequently to appear 
before the Courts for assaults and acts of cruelty on his servants 
and vassals. For these offences he was always condemned to 
pay heavy fines, which, were he not a man of enormous wealth, 
must have completely ruined him. To Ersilia he was married 
twenty-one years and by her had twelve children, seven of 
whom only were living in 1594. This lady died in the month 
of April, 1584. It was rumoured at the time that she was 
poisoned by her husband that he might marry Lucretia Petroni, 
who subsequently became his second wife. .This rumour must 
be discarded as of no value, for after Ersilia’s death he remained 
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a widower nine years. During this period he had a mistress 
named Maria Pelli, of Spoleto, who was commonly called La 
Bella Spoletina. She was first engaged in his family as a 
servant whose duty it was to look after the youngest child, 
Paolo. Subsequently when Francesco Cenci was accused of an 
unnatural offence, this woman—who having some time left his 
service and having married a man who deserted her, followed 
the occupation of washerwoman—was the chief evidence against 
him, incited to it, there can be little doubt, by jealousy. In 
this century such an offence was severely punished. If the 
criminal were rich he was always absolved on the payment of 
a heavy fine; but if he were poor, he or she was burnt to death. 
Without carrying the trial to the end, Cenci was permitted to 
leave his prison on his compounding for his crime by paying 
into the Papal treasury the sum of one hundred thousand scudi 
and retiring to his house, which he was not to leave unless 
permitted to do so by a Papal licence. The Bella Spoletina was 
also liberated on condition that she was to consider her house 
her prison till further orders. 

These fines, together with other monetary compositions, 
amounted in all to about one hundred and seventy-five thousand 
scudi; a portion of which he had to borrow, as he had not such a 
large sum of ready money at his command. It appears that at his 
death several of his creditors were not paid; for we find them 
memorializing the Pope to discharge Cenci’s debts to them out 
of his estate. They set forth in these memorials that the 
money was borrowed from them to pay into the Apostolic 
Chamber or Exchequer the hundred thousand seudi with which 
he compounded the criminal charge laid against him. It was 
Cenci himself who proposed this means of putting an end to 
this scandalous trial, probably because he saw no other manner 
whereby to escape it ; besides, had he been tried in all likelihood 
he would have been found guilty. Fining was always a favourite 
mode with the Popes of punishing rich and noble criminals, as it 
refilled the too frequently impoverished Pontifical treasury, and in 
no small degree weakened the power of the aristocracy, with 
whom the Pontiffs were too frequently at variance. 

It appears that once more Francesco Cenci suffered imprison- 
ment; but the reason of his incarceration is not revealed in the 
legal document which records the fact. But a civil action is re- 
corded against him, in which his three sons, Giacomo, Cristofaro 
and Rocco are plaintiffs. These had incurred some heavy debts 
during the period when their father was in prison on the charge 
of a crime above alluded to. On his liberation he refused to pay 
their debts, and even went so far as to withhold from them money 
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to supply the necessaries of life. On account of this untoward 
proceeding on the part of their father, they entered an action 
against him to oblige him, to set apart for their use and main- 
tenance a sufficient sum yearly. They won their suit; and bya 
decree, dated the 15th March, 1596, Francesco Cenci was ordered 
to make his sons the allowance sued for. 

With the eldest, Giacomo, he had already had a serious differ- 
ence, principally on account of his being married without his 
consent. Previously, however, he had aroused his father’s anger 
against him by various dishonourable actions in money matters, 
even while he was a boy. In this way he became indebted to 
different people for various sums, amounting in all to three hun- 
dred and ninety-one scudi, which his father, in the presence 
of a public notary, made him promise to repay. This may 
be said to have been the beginning of a series of dis- 
sensions, which ended fatally for both. On Giacomo’s mar- 
riage, Francesco Cenci made a new will, by which he so 
distributed his property that his eldest son was deprived of 
his birthright. The persecution of Giacomo by his father con- 
tinued to be so burdensome to him that he at last was compelled 
to apply to the Pope for protection. Later on, his father accused 
him of secreting an arquebuse for the purpose of murdering him. 
The only evidence on which this accusation was based was that of 
a page nained Sergio, who deposed, on the weapon being found 
in the house of his master, that it was given him to place there 
by Giacomo, for the purpose of using it against the life of his 
father. Again, a paramour of Cenci, one Secondina, by whom he 
had a daughter, asserted that it was the intention of Giacomo to 
poison him. This evidence, whether suborned or well-founded, 
was considered sufficient to justify an order being made for the 
arrest of Giacomo. He, however, escaped for a time, but at last 
judged it wiser to give himself up when he had collected enough 
evidence to prove him guiltless of the charge which his father had 
brought against him. Without suffering further penalty than 
simple detention in the Savelli prison, he was in due course 
liberated. The motives that can have prompted Francesco Cenci 
to pursue such a course of severity against his son cannot now be 
discovered, but they must have been deeper than those which are 
apparent ; for we know that during the lifetime of his mother, 
Giacomo was held in affectionate esteem by his father. It is not 
reasonable to suppose that the folly of an indiscreet marriage, or 
the common vice of extravagance, whereby debts were incurred, 
would be sufficient to justify a father trumping up accusations of 
the most heinous kind against his own offspring. There must 
have been other and stronger reasons for it, even though as 
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yet the record of them has not been discovered. In censuring 
Giacomo Cenci. and his brother, it must be remembered what an 
example their father was to them—an example which was more 
likely to direct them into the secret byways of crime than to the 
broad paths of virtue and honour. 

Although Giacomo subsequently suffered death on the scaffold 
as a parricide—a crime which death only could expiate—the 
end of his brother Cristofaro was in many ways, though less 
criminal, equally tragic and far more romantic, if death in any 
shape can be said to be romantic. This youth, who had several 
times been in scrapes which endangered his liberty, and at another 
time in a quarrel which imperilled his life, was in no degree more 
reputable, as regards his moral character, than his eldest brother. 
As his history is but an episode in the tragic story of Beatrice 
Cenci, I will only narrate the cireumstances of his premature death. 
He entertained an illicit passion for a Trastevere woman, who was 
the wife of a fisherman. This woman was named Cleria Raponi; 
her husband Gian Antonio da San Severino. On the night of the 
12th of June, 1598, Cristofaro visited her; but he was surprised in 
or near her house by another and more favoured lover, Paolo Bruno 
Corsi, who assailed him with his rapier. A duel was fought there 
and then by the jealous rivals, or rather Cristofaro was driven to it 
by his more jealous rival, Cristofaro falling mortally wounded. He 
expired the same night. An inquest was held on this sad cireum- 
stance, and the issue of it was that Corsi had to exile himself lest 
he should have to suffer imprisonment for his offence. In time, 
however, the crime was condoned not only by the family of the 
Cenci for the consideration of eight hundred scudi, but also by the 
Pope. Bruno Corsi was at length allowed, after the petition of his 
mother, to return to Rome, it hi ving been proved to the satisfac- 
tion of the Curia that Corsi did not wound his rival with intent to 
slay him. The place where this tragedy took place, and in which 
Cleria Raponi, Paolo Corsi and Cristofaro Cenci were the principal 
actors, was the island of San Bartolomeo, Trastevere, a place well 
known to all those who are familiar with the topography of Rome. 

Francesco Cenci’s third son Rocco, like his brother Cristofaro, 
died a violent death. It seemed as if a cruel fate pursued 
every member of this man’s family. Rocco was, it is true, a tur- 
bulent youth ; and for creating a disturbance in Rome was re! egated 
to exile. He took up his abode in Padua, where he lived for 
about two yearsand a half. After the expiration of that period, he 
petitioned Clement VIII. for permission to return home, explaining 
his misconduct in Rome as the outcome of some ill-treatment he 
received at the hands of Monsignor Guidone. Previous to his 
assault on some fishermen, in which he severely injured one of 
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them, he was summoned by one Bastiano di San Severino, for 
having in a nocturnal freak disturbed the quiet of this gentleman’s 
household by throwing stones against the door. This circum- 
stance, together with his attack on the fishermen, caused him to 
be arrested and imprisoned. It was for the latter offence only 
that he was punished, his sentence being exile and a fine of five 
thousand scudi, his servants each being fined two hundred scudi, 
which sum,.of course, was to have been paid by Rocco. Not 
being able to pay this amount himself, and his father refusing 
to be responsible for it, he was kept in prison till October 20th, 
1593, when by decree he was liberated and obliged to reside at 
Padua for three years, on the pain of being publicly branded with 
infamy and fined twenty-five thousand scudi. 

Not waiting for the Pontifical grace for which he pleaded, he 
returned to Rome, where a few weeks after with Monsignor Guerra 
he was charged with having robbed from his father’s house a silver 
basin, eleven handkerchiefs, four shirts belonging to his father, 
four cushions, a priest’s robe, various caps, four silk curtains, and 
some tapestry. Several witnesses were examined in respect to 
this robbery, and among them his sister Beatrice, who asserted 
that it was her belief the objects missing were taken not by her 
brother Rocco, but by Guerra, who was that night in her brother’s 
room ; for she said she recognized his voice, and the reason she 
gave for recognizing it was that he was a relation of hers (conobbi 
alla voce perché luc é parente). We are not, however, informed 
if this enquiry resulted in proving either of these gentlemen 
guilty of the offence with which they were charged. In March, 
1595, we have the evidence of various persons that Rocco was 
slain in a night brawl by Amilcare Orsini, bastard son of the 
Count di Pitigliano. For some time these two young men were 
bitter enemies. Rocco is said to have been the aggressor in the 
first instance, and to have insulted Amilcare Orsini so grossly 
that the latter determined to be revenged. Cardinal Montalto 
hearing of the quarrel endeavoured to bring about a settlement 
of it, and to that end asked Captain Camillo Paccione da 
Tolentino to mention the matter to Fabio Castellucci, Count 
di Pitigliano’s agent, that he might use his influence with 
Amilcare to settle the difference. Amilcare is said by Castellucci 
in his sworn depositions after Rocco’s murder, to have been 
willing to do so; but if the mode in which he attacked his 
victim, suddenly and without warning, can in any degree assist 
a historian in forming an opinion of Amilcare’s conduct, he 
most certainly must be held in this instance to have been the 
wanton aggressor. It happened that Rocco had been to visit his 
brother Giacomo, who was at this time imprisoned in the Savelli 
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prison, and on his return from thence in company with his servant 
Ulisse, met three persons at Santa Maria de Monticelli, who stopped 
him. One of these, who was recognized to be Amilcare Orsini, 
said, “ Rocco, what you have said was not well said; draw 
your sword.” Whereupon he drew his sword, and Rocco did 
likewise ; but before the latter could put himself on his guard, 
Amilcare broke his sword, and thrust him in the eye, killing 
him on the instant. Thus two of the Cenci came to an 
untimely end—a sad prelude to the dreadful fate of not only 
himself, but almost every member of his family. Antonina, 
Cenci’s elder daughter, married Signor Lutio Savelli di Rignano, 
a son of Onorio Savelli, Barone de Rignano. He was a widower, 
his first wife having been Placidia Colonna, who died September 
Ist, 1592, leaving some children. The marriage contract between 
Lutio Savelli and Antonina Cenci is dated January 18th, 1595. 
By this it appears that Francesco Cenci gave his daughter a 
dowry of twenty thousand scudi, on the agreement that she 
renounced all subsequent claim on his estate after his decease. 
Antonina was at the time twenty-two years of age, and is des- 
cribed as being well-featured, tall, and rather stout, with black 
eyes and a fair skin, good teeth anda short neck. Such is the 
description given of this lady by the aunt of her intended 
husband, Signora Guilia Orsini Anguilara. Antonina died in 
childbirth the latter end of 1598, without leaving issue. The 
litigious spirit of the surviving sons of Cenci showed itself after 
his murder, for they sued Savelli, and at the same time petitioned 
the Pope, to oblige him to refund to the Cenci family the twenty 
thousand scudi he had received as her dowry, a petition, as the 
sequel will prove, which was not altogether without a favourable 
result. 

Of the two other sons, Bernardo and Paolo, the former of whom 
was his father’s favourite, there is little need for me to speak in 
this place, more than to state that Paolo, who had always been 
delicate, died at the early age of seventeen, shortly previous to 
the imprisonment of his brothers, sister and step-mother for the 
murder of his father. The ungovernable spirit which caused the 
early “cutting off” of his brothers Cristofaro and Rocco was not 
wanting in these two youths; for we learn that while they were 
at Rocco di Petrella, they revolted against their father’s authority 
and fled to Rome, taking up their residence for a time with their 
eldest brother, Giacomo, who lived there. 

Francesco Cenci, possibly desirous to lead a new life after the 
bitter lesson he had had during his late imprisonment, married a 
second time, nine years after the demise of Ersilia, in November, 
1593, Lucretia Petroni, widow of one Velli, by whom she had 
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three daughters, Gregoria, Porzia and Claudia, and a son, of whom 
little is known beyond his name, which was Curzio. The ceremony 
took place November 27th, 1593, in Sta. Maria, in Trastevere. 
She seems to have been an affectionate, but weak woman, whose 
temper the cruelty, irascibility and profligacy of her husband, to- 
gether with her forced retirement at Rocca di Petrella, destroyed, 
causing her readily to associate in any design which should free ker 
from such an ignoble and unbearable thraldom. Her intercourse 
with her stepchildren was always kindly. She does not appear to 
have entertained for her husband much love, although jealous of 
him. The frequent family dissensions, especially between Fran- 
cesco Cenci and his eldest son, must have been irksome to her ; 
but though she suffered on the scaffold as one of his assassins, she 
was, of all implicated, by far the least criminal, being rather the 
dupe of Giacomo and Beatrice than a prime mover in the execu- 
tion of this dreadful murder. 

Before proceeding with the story of Beatrice Cenci, it will not 
be out of place to mention that Francesco Cenci had an illegitimate 
daughter, for whom he seems to have had a strong predilection. 
Her name was Lavinia. She appears to have been born a short 
time before the death of his first wife. His mother also had an 
affection for this child, for by her will she left her a thousand 
scudi ; at this time she was only three years old. By her father’s 
will she became entitled to four thousand scudi more, either at his 
decease, or on her marriage, together with an extra fifty seudi a 
year, which was to be paid from house-rent. This, however, was 
not to be hers if she became a nun; it having been settled that 
should she elect a religious life she could inherit only the thousand 
scudi left her by her grandmother's will. This daughter was sub- 
sequently married to a Roman doctor-of-law named Morea. This 
man was a kindred spirit of his father-in-law; for we find him 
imprisoned in February, 1597, on suspicion of being a poisoner. 
During the trial for this crime one witness swore that he had been 
accused of an unnatural offence and had suffered imprisonment 
for it. Thus the various connections of Cenci’s family seem at 
some time or other to have had their actions the subject of legal 
inquiry, and if, by the abuse of power, they were permitted to 
expiate their offences by payment of a fine, they were no whit less 
criminal than those miserable wretches who, from their inability 
to compound their felonies by a large gift of money to the apos- 
tolic treasury, or a fine, had either to undergo a long and penal 
servitude in the galleys, or to suffer an ignominious death at the 
stake or on the scaffold. 

Beatrice was the second daughter of Francesco Cenci by his wife, 
Ersilia Santa Croce. Few persons in history have had a greater 
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glamour of romance cast over the story of their lives than she. 
To English readers her name is familiar on account of the magni- 
ficent tragedy which bears her name, by the most idealistic poet 
of this century. Shelley moulded into a splendid romantic 
tragedy the sad story of this unfortunate girl’s life, as it was cur- 
rent in Rome when he resided there, but how far she really 
deserved the commiseration of Shelley, and all those who had 
followed in his wake, whether French, German, English or Italian, 
the true history of her implication in the murder of her father 
will show. It will be seen that having for some time persistently 
denied all knowledge of the assassination, she, at length, confessed 
having been accessory to it. At this time we hear nothing of the 
subsequent charge of incest brought against her father, as a justi- 
fication for the part she played in the bloody tragedy which was 
enacted at Rocca di Petrella the night of September 10th, 1598. 
This was first mooted by her advocate, Prospero Farinaccio, in her 
defence, as he thought it likely to be believed, considering the 
character for vicious profligacy Francesco Cenci had in Rome, and 
if believed, certain to incite her judges to mercy, and gain for his 
youthful client, her brother Giacomo and her step-mother, if not an 
acquittal, at least a mitigated or nominal punishment. Although 
a man of consummate forensic ability, Prospero Farinaccio was 
one of the most unscrupulous advocates in Rome, and had, like 
Cenci and his son-in-law, Morea, been accused of an unnatural 
offence with a sacristan named Bernardino Fabio; but he escaped 
punishment. 

From the documents now extant, it is beyond doubt that it was 
he who concocted the plea put forward by him in justification of 
the assassination of Francesco Cenci. In the case of Beatrice he 
asserted that her father had had incestuous intercourse with her, 
and in the case of her brother Bernardo, who was a youth of only 
eighteen years, the plea of imbecility was put forward; but this 
was not by any means sustained by proofs such as would have 
warranted the Pontifical Administration of Justice to have granted 
him a free pardon. We know that his sentence was a year of 
secret imprisonment, and penal servitude for life, of which he 
suffered about seven years in the galleys at Civita Vecchi. 
It was then commuted to exile; and finally to a complete 
pardon, he being permitted to return to Rome, where he subse- 
quently died, March, 1626, at the age of about forty-six, having 
previously married his cousin Clezia, daughter of Cesar Cenci, by 
whom he had two sons, Francesco and Michele Bernardo, and four 
daughters, Ersilia, Beatrice, Anna Maria, and Maria Maddalena. 
He was buried in the Church of San Tommaso, on Monie Cenci, 
habited in the robe of a barefooted Franciscan friar. 

It is known by her own confession that Beatrice Cenci was 
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accessory to the murder of her father; but it is also further 
known that she and her brother were the instigators of it, and it 
was Beatrice especially who arranged the whole matter with her 
lover, Olimpio Calvetti, keeper of the Castle Rocca di Petrella. The 
mystery which hitherto enveloped a certain portion of Beatrice’s 
life has been dispelled by the discovery of certain documents, 
which show, beyond dispute, that it was on account of an intrigue 
with this Olimpio Calvetti, of which her father must have been 
aware, for we know her brother Giacomo was, that she was kept 
in such rigorous imprisonment at Rocca di Petrella, an imprison- 
ment so severe and irksome that she was determined, if she could 
not escape it by either marrying or going intoa convent, to have her 
father murdered, or ‘to poison him herself. This latter mode of 
assassination she attempted, but her father being suspicious of 
her, would never eat of any dish till it was first partaken of 
by her. Just before his murder she managed to put some opium 
into his wine, but as it appeared bitter to him when he tasted it, 
he refused to drink any more. Although she and her step-mother 
denied, when examined, that he ever beat them, we have sufficient 
proofs to show that he did so with a severe whipping instru- 
ment known as a verbo di bue, a portion of an ox which we now- 
a-days see made into a walking-stick ; it is flexible, and, therefore, 
a terrible flagellant. 

From a multiplicity of evidence, all of which will bear the most 
critical judicial examination, it is shown that Beatrice was the 
mistress of Olimpio Calvetti, and that the nameless boy to whom 
she left money, both by her will and by the codicil written the 
night before her execution, was the offspring of this illicit inter- 
course. 

Calvetti was married; but his wife, however, does not in her 
statement of what she knew of the murder, insinuate that she was 
aware of the intimate relations existing between her husband and 
Beatrice. Although Beatrice herself does not appear to have 
ever had any qualms of conscience respecting the parricide she 
was concocting; with the knowledge of all the members of her 
family, as well as that of Monsignor Mario Guerra, whom romance 
falsely has credited with being her lov er, Olimpio Calvetti made 
excuses of various kinds to escape the bloody and brutal task she 
had set him. It was not till after much persuasion that he at 
length decided to commit the murder, asserting that “if she 
wished it, he would go to the devil.”* In the murder this man 
was assisted by one Marzio Catalano, the summary of whose con- 
fession may be read by the historical student. In this he details 
the hideous circumstances of the murder. 





* Se vuoi che io vadi al diavolo e’anderd. 
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The death of Francesco Cenci, was at first believed in Rome 
and about Rocca di Petrella to have been caused by his having 
fallen accidentally from his window. And the wounds about the 
head of the victim supported such a surmise, until some of th 
officials on the approximate estate of Marzio Colonna having had 
a hint of the crime, denounced it to the authorities at Naples. 
Thereupon the Viceroy, Count Herzio de Guzman, Count de 
Olivares, ordered the arrest of Olimpio Calvetti and Marzio 
Catalano, who, after the murder, had fled from Petrella. This docu- 
ment is dated December 10th, 1598, or three months after the 
event. 

Although Giacomo Cenci, with the others, made use of Calvetti 
to kill his father, he several times previously contemplated his 
assassination on account of the dishonour he brought to his family 
by being his sister’s paramour. Now an opportunity presented itself 
to him to carry out his design, which he was the more anxious to 
do, as this man was the possessor of information, which, at any 
moment were he to divulge it, would cause him to be arrested, 
and possibly end with either perpetual imprisonment or death. 
Following the order for Calvetti’s and Catalano’s arrest by the 
Neapolitan viceroy was a reward of one thousand ducats, offered 
for Calvetti’s head. This gave Giacomo Cenci the cue for action. 
He accordingly dispatched three men, Marco Tulio Barsoli, a 
soldier, Pacifico and Cesare Busone—the two former were brothers- 
in-law-—to encounter Calvetti, for he knew his whereabouts, and 
in an unguarded moment they were to kill him and then gain the 
reward. This they did; and Calvetti was slain by a blow from a 
hatchet given by Barsoli, at Cantalice, while he was about to 
descend from his horse at an hostelry, to drink wine with his 
treacherous companions. Calvetti, however, on receiving the 
first blow, managed to leap from his saddle and defend himself 
bravely ; but Barsoli so rapidly dealt his murderous blows, that 
he quickly succeeded in felling Calvetti to the ground, where he 
lay dead. To complete his bloody task, Barsoli cut off the head 
of his victim and brought it to the tribunal of the Marquis di 
Celenza of Abruzzo, where he claimed the reward. This occurred 
May 17th, 1599, at which time Giacomo Cenci was already in 
prison as an accomplice in his father’s murder; four months, all 
but six days, before his execution. 

The murder of Francesco Cenci took place the morning of 
September 10th, 1598, the day prior to his fiftieth birthday. 
Olimpio Calvetti and Marzio Catalano were introduced by Beatrice 
into the castle, and given by her a hammer and club with which 
they were to kill her father. She even arranged with them that 
she should witness the murder from an opposite window. Calvetti, 
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who was familiar with all the rooms in the castle, first entered 
Cenci’s bedroom, Catalano following. Cenci was asleep, his wife 
having some time previously risen from his side where she had 
lain the night. Without waking their victim, Calvetti struck him 
several blows with the hammer on the head and chest, Catalano 
also striking him on the shins. The unfortunate man, who never 
moved, bled profusely. Beatrice, as she had determined, witnessed 
the whole scene from a window. The assassins then removed the 
body from the bed, while Beatrice and Lucretia changed the bed- 
ding, which was saturated with blood. They then, after the lapse 
of about half-an-hour, flung the body, having first dressed it, from 
the terrace of the window, so as to make it appear that Cenci had 
fallen down accidentally. Thus was enacted one o’ the most 
brutal parricides in Italy. It is true that Cenci was one of the 
vilest of wretches ; but no amount of sentiment can palliate or 
excuse the part taken in the tragedy by his daughter and his 
wife. We know that Catalano was paid for his share in the 
murder twenty scudi in silver and a dress for his wife, which 
Beatrice gave him. He subsequently complained of the small 
amount he received, but to quiet him, Calvetti promised him ten 
scudi more, with a further promise of some gold from Giacomo 
and Beatrice. It is needless to add that Catalano expiated his 
participation in the horrible murder on the scaffold. 

By the several confessions made by all inculpated, it shows that 
Cenci’s death was for some time decided on; but, for some cause 
or other, from time to time, postponed. Nothing can be advanced 
in extenuation of Cenci’s brutal conduct to his wife and his 
daughter unless that, in the case of the latter, he was apprised of 
her intrigue with Calvetti, or, at all events, had an inkling of it. 
Not only were these two ladies kept in close confinement at Rocca 
di Petrella; but, on several occasions, we know, by their con- 
fessions, that he maltreated them, though, immediately after their 
arrest, they strenuously denied that he ever did so. Beatrice and 
Lucretia both assert that he struck them with his spur. Lucretia 
he even assaulted with this weapon in the face, and whipped both 
of them with the instrument mentioned previously—the nerbo di 
bue. If he did know of Beatrice’s shame, her close imprisonment 
might be understood when we take into consideration the arbitrary 
powers of a parent in the sixteenth century. We, however, have 
no proof that he was aware Beatrice had borne a child; as this 
fact, it appears, was not known for certain, although surmised by 
many, by more than a couple of her contemporaries, who, accord- 
ing to her will and codicil, were indubitably the custodians of her 
secret. Giacomo Cenci asserts positively that his step-mother 
knew from the beginning of the plan to assassinate Cenci. And, 
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she herself also confesses that she did so; but that she was afraid 
to oppose the design, lest she also might become a victim to the 
vengeance of the other members of her husband’s family. 

As regards the charge of incest mooted, nay, asserted by 
Farinaccio in his defence of his client, Beatrice, nothing has come to 
light, or is ever likely to come to our knowledge, to substantiate it, 
as it was a baseless fabrication. It was simply an invention of his own 
to save Beatrice. Had he had good and trustworthy grounds for 
his statement, he would have brought witnesses forward to prove 
it, and if the boy spoken of had been the incestuous offspring of 
paternal violation, the infant itself could have been produced, a 
circumstance which the Roman Curia and the Pope would have 
gladly taken into consideration, justifying them in sentencing the 
culprits to the most lenient penalty the law permitted. It may 
be safely asserted that the Pope would, even without this, have 
pardoned them; for after the first fierce impulse of anger on hear- 
ing of the parricide, he always lent to the side of mercy; nor 
would he have carried out the dreadful sentence of the Jaw had 
the well-known Santa Croce matricide not been committed. 

The reason put forward by many who have affected to have de- 
tailed the history of Beatrice Cenci—always a conglomeration of 
inventions and falsehoods idealized or wrought into romance— 
that the Pope was only too glad to avail himself of any excuse to 
spoil the Cenci family of its enormous wealth, so as either to 
enrich his own relations, or to replenish the Papal treasury, is a 
statement at variance with fact. Although by law, all the estates 
of such criminals were confiscated to the Pontificate; yet we know 
that, in the case of the Cenci, each of them previous to their 
execution respectively made their wills, and it is through the 
perusal of Beatrice’s, that we learn she had a boy, for whom she 
was anxious to provide, and did provide, though what his career 
was after his mother’s death has not yet been ascertained. In 
the case of Giacomo Cenci’s widow and children, and of Bernardo, 
some of the confiscated money and estates were returned, a cir- 
cumstance which proves beyond dispute that it was not rapacity 
nor avarice which urged the Pontiff to permit the law to carry out 
its dreadful sentence. 

It is curious to note how each, in their several confessions, 
refuses to admit the immediate responsibility of the murder. 
Giacomo asserts that Lucretia was aware of the plot from its in- 
ception, and Lucretia maintains that it was Beatrice who was the 
instigatrix; while Beatrice, on the other hand, insists that it was her 
step-mother who urged her to get Olimpio Calvetti to commit the 
deed. Whatever variance there may be in this detail, all admit to 
have been accessories, and as such inculpated. The truth, however, 
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is that Beatrice was the prime mover in the murder; a fact borne 
out by the various statements of all concerned in it. She herself 
relates in her confession that opium was given her by Calvetti, 
who had received it from her brother Giacomo, to mingle with 
his father’s wine ; and by this means, as being one least likely to 
be discovered, accomplish his death, at the same time admitting, 
that, although having used it for that purpose, she was foiled in 
her nefarious design by the suspicion of Francesco Cenci—a 
suspicion which seems to have been ever present in his mind from 
the time when he charged his eldest son with secreting an arque- 
buse in his page Sergio’s chamber, for the purpose of killing him. 
Beatrice further stated that on Olimpio Calvetti’s return to 
Petrella, from Rome, whither he had gone to confer with Giacomo 
concerning the projected assassination, he informed her that her 
brother had promised to find a husband for Calvetti’s daughter, 
Vittoria, and to give her a dowry of two thousand scudi when he 
had fulfilled his sanguinary mission. It was also on this occasion 
she stated that her brother mentioned how difficult it would be to 
succeed in killing his father as “ he had seven lives like the cat.” 
(aveva sette spiriti come la gatta). Further, to implicate her 
step-mother, she states that Lucretia several times stated to her 
that when she married Francesco Cenci he engaged to give a 
thousand seudi to one of her daughters, by her first husband, to 
maintain her in a convent ; but that he refused to fill his promise 
afterwards; therefore, she added, “ she several times solicited me 
to hasten the death of my father.” 

After the arrest of the surviving members of the Cenci family 
accused of the murder, and their accomplices, real or suspected, 
every one in Rome was full of the episode. Various persons in 
their letters spoke of the affair, and even the Venetian Ambas- 
sador did not think the arrest of the Cenci family and their 
execution a subject unworthy of communication to the Republic, 
considering the high social position in the States of the Church 
these criminals held; while Baldassare Paolucci, the secret agent 
of the Duke of Modena at Rome, was more particular in detailing 
the matter to his master in his frequent and confidential letters. 
He states that Beatrice, for whom, above all others, he expresses 
sympathy, was “more than ordinarily good-looking and of 
gracious manners (bella pit che mediocramente, de graziose 
maniere), adding that she confessed to have procured her 
father’s death, as it most concerned her, “for she had lost her 
virginity, and that it was he who had deprived her of it who carried 
into effect her wishes.” This, of course, meant Calvetti. From 
this and many other documents extant we see that the accusa- 
tion brought by Farinaccio against Cenci of having had incestuous 
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intercourse with his daughter by compulsion was not known in 
Rome to any of those who were most likely to have heard of it, 
had such been the case. Even the illustrious advocate himself, 
in his annotations to his defence, which, among other of his works, 
were published in Nuremburg in 1682, states that this plea of his 
was insufficient to exculpate Beatrice, she being unable to pro- 
cure any confirmatory evidence to support the assertion. 

After a patient examination of the prosecution and the defence, 
the Pope finally decided to carry out the extreme penalty of the 
law on Beatrice, Lucretia and Giacomo. The sentence on the: 
latter was, that he should be conducted in a cart through the city 
to the usual place of execution,which was the Ponte Sant’ Angelo, 
where he was to be flayed with white hot pincers, first having had 
his head beaten till he died. He was then to be torn in pieces 
and his remains to be exposed on the scaffold. That of Beatrice 
and Lucretia was supposed on be more mitigated, as they were 
women ; for it was decreed that they were to be conducted to the 
Ponte Sant’ Angelo in like manner, and there they were to be 
beheaded.* Bernardo, on account of his extreme youth, was 
sentenced to be present at the execution of his brother, sister, and 
step-mother, having been like them brought to the place of execu- 
tion in a cart, after which he was to be reconducted to his place of 
imprisonment, where he was to be kept in the closest custody for a 
year, and then to be sent to the galleys for life. This sentence, 
as has already been shown, was after ‘the space of seven years 
commuted to exile, when, through the interest of some powerful 
friends, he was ultimately pardoned and allowed to return to 
Rome, where he lived till his death in 1626. 

The death of Beatrice, more than any of the others, excited the 
compassion of the Romans on account of her youth. Several 
letters written at that period state that she was only seventeen; 
but this is an error, as she was in her twenty-second year. Her 
slight and graceful figure doubtless made her appear younger than 





* The following is the portion of the text (it is in Latin) of the sentence on the 
Cenci family, dated 11th September, 1599, applying to Giacomo, Beatrice and 
Lucretia Cenci:—Jacobum Cincium prefatum in pena ultimi supplitii et mortis 
naturalis ita quod super curru per urbem ad justitiz locum solitur ducatur et duci 
debeat interim vero forficibus candentibus percuratur ibique per ministrum ad id 
deputatum malleo prius in capite percutiatur ita et taliter quod moriatur eiusque anima 
a corpore separetur ac deinde in frustacindatur eaque pro rostris proponantur et quo 
ad Beatricem Cincium et Lucretiam Petronian (she is here called by her maiden 
name) prefatas pariter eas condamnamus et pro condemnatis habere volumus et 
mandamus in penam ultimi supplitii et mortis naturalis ita quod ad eundem justitie 
locum more solito ducantur et quelibet earum duci debeat ibique predictum ministrum 
eisdem et cuilibet earum caput a spatulis amputeatur ita et taliter quod etiam ipse 
moriantur et earum quelibet moriatur et earum et cujuslibet ipsarum anime et 
anima e corporibus seu corpore separentur et sparetur. 
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she was; but we know by the registration of her birth her exact 
age. This is to be found among the archives of the Basilica di 
San Lorenzo in Damaso. The following is a translation of it :— 
“12 February, 1577. Beatrice daughter of Sig. Francesco Cenci and 
of Signora Ersilia,his wife,at S.Tomasso de Cenci. D.Vincentio Anto- 
nacci da Frascati.” She was, as was usual, attended at her execution 
by the religious brotherhood of the Miseracordia. According to the 
register of that confraternity, the notice of the death-sentence 
was conveyed to it only the night before. The execution took 
place in the afternoon, and about four hours later the bodies of 
the two ladies were conveyed “ with much honour ” to the Church 
of San Pietro in Montorio, and there interred, in obedience to 
the dying wish of Beatrice, to which church she left by will, 
besides other legacies, the sum of one hundred seudi, to pay for 
the expenses of her funeral exequies, to purchase a memorial 
tablet, and for masses for the repose of her soul. 

The wish of Giacomo Cenci respecting his place of sepulture 
was also carried out. He was interred in the Church of San 
Tommaso in Monte Cencio. 

The history of this tragical episode in medizval Roman history 
would not be complete were I not to state that Monsignor Mario 
Guerra, or, as he signed himself, Querro, has always been 
stated by those romance writers who have written about 
Beatrice Cenci to have been her lover. Historically, there is not 
the slightest grounds for such an insinuation. It is true he was 
an intimate of the family,and a frequent visitor in Francesco Cenci’s 
house; but it was as a near relation that he visited it. He was the 
son of Lucrezia Arias, Francesco Cenci’s mother’s sister. There is 
not a circumstance in his life which warrants the statement that 
he was the paramour of Beatrice ; and although at first suspected of 
having been a participator in the murder, he was ultimately exon- 
erated, after having suffered much misery and many indignities be- 
cause of the suspicion. To avoid arrest when the murder was first 
brought home to Cenci’s children, he escaped from the States of 
the Church and resided successively at Naples, Calano, Malta, 
Orbitello, Porto Ercole, and again at Naples, where he was 
arrested and brought in chains to Rome. His complicity in the 
murder could not be fully proved. Accordingly, having suffered 
detention for about three years, he was set at liberty through 
the kindly intervention of Cardinal Montalto. He was, however, 
expelled the Pontifical States, and compelled to reside at Malta 
for three years certain, and subsequently, as long as it was the 
Pope’s pleasure that he should do so, under pain of a fine of one 
thousand scudi. After a protracted exile, he was at length per- 
mitted to return to Rome, where sometime later he managed to 
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gain the favour of the new Pontiff, Urban VIII., and succeeded 
not only in obtaining a lucrative appointment from, but had the 
stigma attached to him on account of his imprisonment and ban for 
supposed participation in the Cenci crime annulled by a papal 
breve dated January 23rd, 1633. 

Comment on the- part which Beatrice Cenci played in this 
parricidal tragedy is needless. Her own words are her accusers. 
And had Shelley, Guerrazzi, Stendhal (Henry Beyle), and others 
who have written about her been familiar with the legal docu- 
ments which have recently come to light, they would assuredly 
have estimated her character at its true appraise, treating her 
rather as a notorious criminal than as a celebrated martyr. 














ROMER AND HIS JULIA. 





I. 


THE little county town of ’Roner enjoys.a rather esthetic reputa- 
tion for some memorials of antiquity, its pretty market-place, 
quaint town hall, old fountain, etc. It is old-fashioned enough, 
and there is a little county society there, owing to the seats of 
county gentlemen touching its outskirts, and to various persons 
of influence and respectability residing in some of its sound and 
picturesque old houses. There is a “History of ’Roner and its 
Antiquities,” by a learned clergyman, well worth perusal by those 
who feel any interest in the place. In ’Roner, celebrated for its 
old town hall, there lived the family of Romers. Young Romer 
was well known—a dreamy, good-looking youth, who did “little 
or nothing,” save what is vulgarly termed loaf languidly about 
the place, perhaps seeking his ideal, but who was immensely ad- 
mired by a circle of young fellows who frequented the bars and 
billiard-room of the “ Railway Hotel ”—the droll and ready McHugh 
Shaw, the boisterous young Theobald (or Tibbald), and others. 
These formed his set. The family were rather down in the world, 
but the ladies ever admired the fine eyes and poetic temperament 
of young Romer. 

Close to the town was the show seat of Sir James Caplett, a 
good old county family. The Capletts and the Romers were once 
on easy terms, but at the last election Mr. Romer senior had 
worked for the Radical candidate, thus helping to defeat Sir 
James, and a fatal breach had occurred. They were now at 
deadly feud, did not speak, never would speak again. No more 
dinners or lawn tennis parties, of course, “cakes, nor ale,” or tea. 
And when the Capletts were giving their grand fancy ball to the 
whole county the Romers were left out ! 

Now every one knows how embittered becomes an enmity of 
this kind in a small county town. In this case it extended to 
the very servants of the parties, and very recently matters came 
to a climax, when actually a fray occurred near to the “ Dragoon ” 
public-house, between a couple of grooms of Sir James Caplett and 
the Romers’ coachman. They were passing across the market- 
place, when a groom accused the latter of taking what is called 
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“a sight” at him, always a coarse and unmeaning shape of 
insult ; the other in defence saying (illogically enough) that “ he 
was as good a man any day and better as he.” On this a perfect 
row or shindy took place, and Tibbald, who was as usual drinking 
at the bar, rushed out, and with his stick began to belabour the 
grooms. Others took part in the conflict—there was a general 
uproar. By a strange coincidence, Sir James with his lady were 
driving by, and being a passionate man he jumped down to take 
the part of his servants, and really, but for the interference of 
the Chief Constable, a perfect riot would have followed. To add 
to the confusion, young Romer, who, though he disdained not to 
drink, was always “mooning” about these bars, found himself 
in the melée. What followed was of a painful, disagreeable kind. 
There was the police-court recriminations, counter charges, and 
the whole town was drawn in, and though only slight penalties 
were inflicted, it was felt that there was an envenomed hostility 
rankling in the breast of all which at any moment might break 
out. 

Now it came to pass about a month after this event some of 
these young men were at Spiers and Spond’s bar of the 
railway station—a favourite haunt. There was the lively McHugh 
Shaw, the wit of the place; “Tibbald,” the tutti quanti, and 
young Romer, as usual, looking on mournfully and disdainfully. 

“In the dumps?” cried McHugh when he saw his friend. 
“ What’s wrong? Ah! [haveit. Ridden a nightmare after that 
fove grasse last night.” 

The young poet, then in one of his depressed fits—“ Moody 
and Shanky,” as the wit used to call him—replied absently : 

“ What 7s a nightmare ? ” 

Winking at his friends, Murcott started up, and imitating a 
popular tragedian went off into one of his funny bursts. 

“Fancy yourself in a coach with a fat woman leaning on your 
chest. Fancy a coil of rope wound tightly round you and 
pulled at the ends by wild horses! Dear boy, there are a dozen 
different kinds. The stifler, the groaner, the grunter, the 
snorter, the agonizer, the jumper, etc., etc. It’s an unpleasant 
thing, but they all do it. I'd like to see Romer with a good 
a nightmare prancing and kicking over his elegant 
chest.” 

Roars of laughter greeted this playful exercise of Murcott’s wit. 
He excelled in this sort of thing, and was fond of “ chaffing” his 
friend. 

“1 see him now, stretched sweetly @/a Byron. He dreams, he 
smiles. All the young ladies are clustered round. Suddenly he 
groans or grunts. The quadruped has kicked him. He sighs 
d 2 
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and smiles again. He is waltzing—another kick—another groan. 
It is too much, and with a start, he awakes.” 

Romer, not relishing this buffoonery, gave him a sickly “ Ro- 
setti-woman” sort of smile. 

McHugh said serious] y— 

“ Why not go to the fancy ball to-night, my dear Romer; that 
will cheer you, my boy.” 

“T’m not asked,” said Romer. ‘ You know why.” 

“ Numpesh paw,” said McHugh, in odd French. “I hear the 
loveliest thing out is to be there—though she’s not strictly out.” 

* Who,” said Romer still languidly ; “ I care not whether she is 
out or no.” : 

“Or her mother either!” cried the irrepressible McHugh. 
“But she is a beauty, O my!” 

“Who is she, though,” asked Romer, somewhat attracted by 
his amatory pantomimist. 

“ Why, sweet Julia, of course.” 

“ Who is she, I say?” said Romer, testily. 

“Why, Julia Caplett, of course ; just from school—blushing 
sixteen, and—and all that.” 

“Indeed,” said Romer, with some languid interest, “is she so 
lovely ?” 

“QO nyum, nyum !” said McHugh, in his comic way. “ Ripe, 
nutty flavour, as the wine merchants say, ‘ divine.’” 

“Indeed,” repeated Romer. 

“Aye, but she’s engaged, my boy, to the obliging order of 
young Parish—the ‘ Count,’ as we call him.” 

“To bethrown away on a fellow like that—a snob!” said Romer, 
bitterly. “It’s a shame, and he shall not have her.” 

The ball at Caplett Hall was really splendid. It was given with 
an artful view, for Sir James did not despair of recovering the 
-county from the Radicals. The Corrupt Practices Act had not then 
been dreamed of. Every one was asked but the Romers and their 
faction, who were left out in the most marked way. No expense 
had been spared. Gunter, from London, Packet’s band from the 
great manufacturing town—for the Capletts were wealthy people 
and went to town for the season, and knew how to do things * in 
style.” 

Tt was a stately, noble mansion indeed, was Caplett Hall. All 
its rooms were thrown open. Sir James was arrayed as the merry 
monarch—his lady asthe queen, and all the suites of rooms over- 
flowed with the usual cooks, nuns, Henry the Eighths, Francis the 
Firsts, and postmen, seen on such occasions. There was 
several special quadrilles, above all, Lady Caplett’s own, with all 
the ladies and gentlemen as courtiers and belles, of Charles II.’s 
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time, and which was exhibited again and again, to the disgust of 
many, but to the infinite content of the performers. 

Sir James was looking on with a gratified expression, when up 
came young Tibbald. 

“T say, uncle,” he said, “here’s a hanged liberty for a fellow 
to take—an infernal insult.” 

“ What is it?” said Sir James, astonished. 

“ D’ye see that pilgrim fellow in the slouched hat? Do you 
know who it is? ” 

“Not I,” said his uncle. ‘I hardly know a soul in the room.” 

“It’s Romer!” 

“God bless me,” said Sir James, mechanically. “He wasn't 
asked.” 

“T should think not! I'll just take him by the scurf of the 
neck and kick him out.” 

“No, no. I'll have no row. Leave him alone.” 

“T wont, uncle; skulking hound. Wait until I get him out- 
side, I’ll punch his head.” 

“ Now, see here, Tibbald, this is my house, I'll have no rows. 
Let him alone.” 

With much grumbling the young bully forbore his violence. 

And was it Romer who had thus, in defiance of all etiquette, 
attended without an invitation? It was indeed. He had been 
drawn by a strange, irresistible fascination. The first glimpse of 
the lovely Julia Caplett had completely dazed him, as he had an 
instinct beforehand it would. How odd is this feeling! He 
was enthralled—enraptured. He followed her about, the pilgrim ; 
others noted this persistency. 

There was the greenhouse, into which young Parish, a jovial 
fellow enough, had brought her, and had then gone off to “ get 
her on ice.” Romer seized the opportunity, and absolutely, with- 
out any introduction, he drew near, and in the softest, tenderest 
manner took her hand. The sweet Julia was made for love, was 
all love. At the fashionable Brighton Boarding School Miss 
Primmer, the principal, had often to reprove her for what she 
called her “ forwardness” to the good-looking young Italian 
music master, to the fairly presentable drawing ditto, to the 
maturer professor of German, and even to the little crabbed old 
French dancing master, who fancied himself a Lovelace. There 
are harsh beings who would have called her flirt, but we cannot 
go with them. It was all the gentle passion, and she indeed 
loved love and nothing but love, if we may use the odd phrase. 

Therefore, when the elegant young pilgrim sat down beside her 
she was not frightened. Looking round, and seeing that “ no one 
was looking,” he gently took her hand. 
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“‘ What were lips,” he whispered, “ made for? ” 

“ For conversation,” she said, with a roguish laugh. 

“Hardly,” he said; “at least, that is a secondary purpose. 
Leave that to the clergy. Oh! but you sweet girl, there’s no 
harm in it.” 

“ You shouldn’t ; it’s very wrong of you,” murmured Julia. But 
in reality what a moment of rapture! 

At this awkward moment suddenly Mrs. Nuss, a stiff old re- 
tainer, appointed to be her maid till her marriage with young 
Parish. ; 

“Your mamma wants you, miss,” she said, tartly, and away 
tripped the pretty Julia in much confusion. When she was at 
the door: 

“ Oh, tell me, nurse, who is that gentleman there ?” 

“There? Oh, why that’s young Perkins, a fine young man as 
ever 3 

“No, no. Over there—there!” 

“That? Oh, that’s Lord Tibbs’s son,a great match. Deary, 
deary me. I recollect when——” 

“ No, over there in the broad hat and cloak.” 

“ Oh, that?” said Mrs. Nuss. “That’s young Romer, a bad 
young fellow. One of the lot that opposed Sir James at the 
election. ’Ow did he get in here ?” 

“Oh, but he’s very nice,” said the sweet Julia reflectively. 

“ For shame, miss— ” said Mrs. Nuss. 





IT. 


AFTER this night young Romer was perfectly haunted by that 
vision, and mooned about, as it is called, more than ever, to the 
great amusement of McHugh Shaw and his friends. His whole 
soul was possessed with that one image, and he found himself 
wandering about the grounds and gardens of Sir James Caplett’s 
beautiful demesne, instead of being in bed. He soon ascertained 
the locality of his mistress’s room, and often spent the night 
watching the blind until the light was extinguished, when, of 
course, it logically followed that she had retired. All this was 
romantic, and very foolish: but ’tis the way with young lovers, 
“‘ They all do it,” as the slang phrase runs. 

One night when he was engaged in this agreeable pastime, he 
was astonished to see the window open, and the young lady 
emerge from her room on to the balcony. Not one of those 
roomy, accommodating projections they have in Italian climes, 
but a rather attenuated piece of iron work—more to prevent the 
danger of falling out than for any accommodation. He was 
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amazed, and drew near cautiously. To his further astonishment, 
he heard his own name murmured. With what delight he heard 
her musical voice, and the distinct words, “ Romer! Romer! 
Any name but that. My father’s prejudices voted against him. 
lt can never be. If it were only a Johnson—a Brown—a Robin- 
son—there would not be half the objection. Call a spade some 
other name,” added this sweet girl, reasoning the thing out, 
“would it be less useful? Certainly not.” On this our friend 
revealed himself. 

“ Any name in the wide world you like,” he cried rapturously. 

She was a little startled, but could not contain her delight. 

It would be indelicate and unkind to reveal all that passed 
between this engaging young pair. Let the reader but supply 
from his own early experience those moments of rapture, which, 
alas! but too seldom recur in a long life. Almost at once they 
loved. 

No proposal on his side of plight or formal contract; it was 
characteristic of the sweet ingenuous girl, that this somewhat 
prosaic element was introduced by her. 

“Three words,” she whispered. ‘Dearest Romer, and good 
night. If your intentions are, as you say they are, honourable— 
I allude to marriage—a word—the shortest notice will find me. 
You fix a day or hour—when or where—and I am ready to pack 
up my little properties and go with you.” 

Before he could give an answer, a most awkward interruption 
occurred. Old Mrs. Nuss—a restless sleeper, or possibly not re- 
tired—had come in for a chat, and, missing her young charge, 
called out in alarm. 

*T am coming, I’m coming,” answered the sweet girl. 

“It’s all right,” she went on, “ But, if you do not mean all 
that’s regular and proper, I beg of you leave off. It couldn’t be. 
So good night. Ill send up to-morrow—to know.” 

So wise, and yet so young. Only sixteen or seventeen. O, 
had she heard that our young Romer was “ gay,” as it is indul- 
gently called ? 

As he retired, pondering over this question, the sudden business 
view of the transaction puzzled him. Naturally. For at only the 
second interview to be called on to “name the day,” seemed to 
be hurrying on matters with extraordinary rapidity. Not that he 
was not eager himself, but he had certainly reckoned on a long 
preparatory elysium and interchange of love. It was really nota 
little embarrassing, for the contrivance of these secret marriages, 
in the present state of the law, is almost hopeless. 

Suddenly a thought occurred to him, “I'll go at once to Dr. 
Fryer. The very man!” 
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III. 


Dr. FRYER was a clergyman, of highly ritualistic tendencies, 
living in the neighbourhood, having a lovely chapel, where every- 
thing was conducted according to the advanced school. He called 
himself, indeed, “ Father Fryer,” though there were few else who 
did so, and wore a curious sort of frock of a monastic pattern. 
His house was the monastery, where he maintained two or three 
brethren of the same way of thinking as himself. He had no 
congregation to speak of, and was held in mortal contempt and 
detestation by Sir James Caplett, who often declared “ he would 
like to clap him in the stocks.” These things, however, have long 
since passed out of use. 

Almost before he was up he was called on by young Romer, 
whom he received cordially, and welcomed with his accolade. The 
young man told him his whole story; the clergyman listened with 
pleasure and interest. 

* T don’t know what to do,” said the young man; “ there is no 
one to advise us, so I came to you.” 

He did not mean this rather ungracious speech, and Father 
Fryer did not notice it. 

“ There is no difficulty, my son,” said the Father, kindly ; “ we'll 
manage it for you.” 

“ But how ?” said the young man. 

“Tn the one fitting way. Bring her here, and I'll marry you 
myself in the little chapel.” 

Astonished, the young man could only murmur, 

“ But the law—the banns—the—— ” 

“The church,” said the Father solemnly. These obstacles do 
not concern us. I give you my word, only you bring the young 
lady here.” 

What could young Romer say. Here were all difficulties 
removed. The Father took it on himself—he must know, surely. 
With delight he agreed and promised to bring the young lady at 
once. 

We will not linger on this part of the story. The sweet Julia 
took her dear Mrs. Nuss into confidence—told her the state of her 
feelings ; and the garrulous old person, who dearly loved match- 
making, entered into the plot heart and soul. That very morn- 
ing the judicious young girl dispatched her to Mr. Romer’s 
lodgings, to know “ what he had settled,” and brought back word 
that Father Fryer had good-naturedly promised his help, and that 
she must meet Romer that night at the Father’s house. Events 
were indeed marching rapidly. Accordingly, that evening, the 
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two lovers presented themselves, and were received by the Father 
in his full pontificals. As he was leading the way to the chapel, 
and Romer was indulging in some raptures, the Father gave him 
some good advice. 

“Don’t exaggerate, my son, or when the honeymoon is over 
you'll look back with astonishment to yourself. What’s overdone 
at the beginning will be overdone at the end. But come, I'll make 
short work of it,” and he proceeded to perform the marriage 
service. 

The lovely Julia became Mrs. Romer. 

In a small place like ’Ronerstown, the passion of young fellows 
like Romer soon became known and talked about. 

Such things cannot be concealed, no matter what care be 
taken. And the greatest indignation was expressed by the 
Caplett faction. 

It was like his impudence, indeed. How dare a fellow like 
that—the scum, etc. Tighe Ball, young Parish, and others, went 
about vapouring and declaring at the Spiers and Spond’s bar, that 
he deserved a good hiding, aye, and would get it, too, from some 
one. 

These speeches, we may be sure, were reported, and excited 


corresponding fury in McHugh Shaw and his friends, in which 
state of tension matters were not long in coming to a crisis. 
One day these two fiery spirits actually met, one coming out, the 
other entering the railway bar. Tighe Ball was insolent, saying 
something about liking to have a word with McHugh Shaw. 


” 


“ Nothing else,” said the other sneeringly. 

* You couldn’t add something to your words.” 

“T could,” said the other, “ if you give me the opportunity.” 

“Take it now,” said the other, “ without my giving it, can’t 
you ?” 

There was a pause. 

The porters and others gazed round, and Tighe Ball saw that 
“a row” in the station would not do exactly. As they came into 
the street who should awkwardly arrive but Romer himself. 

“ Ah! here is the ringleader himself,” roared Tighe, who, to 
say the truth, had been having too many “ goes” of Scotch that 
morning. ‘“ Here’s my man. Romer, you're a rascal!” 

At this insult Romer coloured, but he recollected the recent 
ceremony. Tighe Ball was her cousin. So he said gently— 

“Tighe, there is a reason why I shouldn’t quarrel with you— 
80, go your way and let me go mine.” 

Now, McHugh was astounded at this pusillanimity. “Why, he 
called you names,” he cried; “you won’t put up with it. Id 
like to see him do it to me.” 
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* Would you ?” 

*“ Yes, I would.” 

“You're an ass—coward.” 

In an instant the two young men were “in holdts,” as it is 
called in Ireland, and a dreadful conflict ensued, both beating 
each other about the head, etc. McHugh, who was the most 
scientific, would certainly have had the best of it, but for the 
well meant but foolish interposition of Romer, which exposed 
McHugh to a terrible blow from Tighe Ball, which felled the other 
to the ground. The crowd then dispersed, and poor McHugh 
was carried off to the doctor. He was in a bad way—the base 
of the skull fractured, yet when sense returned he mur- 
mured— 

“ Hang your stupid quarrels! Fool I was ever to mix myself 
up in this. If you hadn’t interfered I’d not have got this. Hang 
both sides.” 

And during the delirium]}that followed this phrase was per- 
petually heard— 

* Hang both of your sides !” 

But this was not all. Romer, as we have seen, was an extra- 
ordinary impulsive being. You never knew what he would be at 
next. Stung by these reproaches, and feeling there was some 
truth in them, and further knowing that he had not behaved with 
credit in the matter, kept prowling about the town, and in the 
evening came full on Tighe Ball, who was crowing with triumph 
on his late victory. In a fury he rushed at him, fell on him, beat 
him with a thick stick he carried in such a frantic way that the 
unfortunate young man fell insensible on the ground. The crowd 
gathered. Cries of “Seize him,” “Lynch him.” The police 
came up, and young Romer—alas! the bridegroom—was carried 
away to the Town Hall. To add to his discomfiture the Caplett 
barouche was passing at the time, containing Sir James and his 
lady, who had come in for shopping. They saw itall. Sir James 
got down, and recognising his kinsman, was in a fury, directed the 
police to seize the offender, and declaring that summary punish- 
ment should be inflicted, little knowing that he was dealing with 
his own son-in-law ! 

What a change in a few hours. For we now see the lately 
flourishing and happy Romer brought up at the little court-house 
with all the marks of this unseemly scuffle on him—gazed at by 
all the vulgar, the curious, and the envious—“ charged with 
assault,” and “remanded” by the magistrates, bail, however, 
being accepted. A very unfavourable view was taken of what 
was considered to be a gross outrage, and the magistrates declared 
they were determined to put down this “rowdyism” in the town, 
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no matter what the position of the offender. The refined, hand- 
some young Romer associated with “ rowdyism !” 

He left the court in despair. What should he do? What 
would become of him—disgraced—branded publicly, and then his 
young bride. What would she say? 

Mrs. Nuss was the first to break the news to her, and by a most 
unkind mal entendu, caused by the grumbling of this worthy 
dependent, conveyed at first that it was Romer who had been set 
on and beaten “ within an inch of his life.” At this the poor 
girl nearly fainted right off, and it was not for a time that the 
matter could be cleared up. But there was worse in store for 
her on this unlucky day. 

Her father and mother shrewdly suspecting what was going on 
determined now to take summary measures with her. Young 
Parish was pressing, claimed a promise, and Sir James and his 
lady on this very evening had an interview with young Parish, 
and asking him, “ would Thursday do,” actually fixed that day for 
the wedding. The difficulty, however, was to persuade their 
rather obstinate child, when the news was broken to her, first by 
her mother, then by her father ; it must be said they did not go 
about it very judiciously, for they began by dwelling on the 
outrage of that day and general abuse of Romer—the low 
scoundrel. 

“ He is not one, ma’am,” cried Julia, excitedly. 

“ He is,” said her mother. 

“ He will be cleared,” answered her daughter. 

At this Lady Caplett laughed scornfully. 

“ Haven’t you heard. He’s fled, forfeited his bail. That’s a 
creditable thing for a gentleman, as he calls himself. So now 
make up your mind, and marry young Parish next Thursday. If 
you refuse your father and I will turn you out of doors. There.” 

Sir James spoke to the same effect and with the same severity. 

In vain she pleaded. 

“ Have you no pity for me, seeing me in such a state. Dear, 
dear mother, don’t be hard on me. Put off this marriage for a 
month—a week. If you don’t you'll kill me, and may as well 
order my coffin as my wedding dress. No, no, I can’t.” 

Lady Caplett “flounced ” from the room in a fury. 

“Take you own way, then, for I have done with you!” 

We must now turn to the so-called “ Monastery,” where we 
shall find “ Father Fryer,” somewhat disturbed in mind about the 
rash proceeding he had counselled. For to his astonishment he 
had received notice of the coming marriage between young 
Parish and the sweet girl whom he himself had united to another. 

He had already begun to have misgivings about the rash and 
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dangerous step he had taken, which might have serious personal 
inconveniences for himself. It flashed on him that he had done 
a very foolish, improper thing. As he was a timorous, not over 
sensible personage, this idea took hold of his mind and filled him 
with terror. 

“T shall be disgraced,” he said, “put in the dock perhaps. I 
oughtn’t to have done it—no. What shall Ido?” 

At this moment he was told a veiled lady was awaiting for him 
in the parlour. He found it was the sweet Julia. 

When she was distractedly telling him, he said— 

“Oh, I know—I know. We are in a pretty scrape.” 

* But what’s to be done,” she cried. “ Help me out of it, or I 
declare I'll kill myself or do something desperate. Oh, I wish I 
was asleep for ever.” 

This speech of hers suggested an extraordinary idea to the 
clergyman. “It must be stopped at all hazards,” he said; “ but 
sleep—I was thinking of that.” 

“How ?” she asked, wondering. 

“T am very wakeful myself at nights,” he said, hesitating, 
“and find great benefit from this,” and he took out a little 
bottle marked “ Chloral.” “ Now I was thinking, if you appeared 
to agree, and, on the night before the day fixed, took a large 
dose—not an over one of course You follow me?” said the 
foolish clergyman. 

The unfortunate girl took the little bottle eagerly—we mean, 
took it in her hand—and hurried away. 

* Anything to gain time,” said Father Fryer. 

The wedding day came round and the Caplett family were in a 
general state of excitement. A number of people were invited to 
stay in the house. Sir James and his lady were at ease, though 
there was a passiveness about this Julia that rather mystified them. 
On this morning they little reckoned what was in store for them. 

Garrulous Mrs. Nuss went in betimes to rouse her young charge, 
but a senile shriek from that old lady reached to the extremity of 
the mansion and told that some horror had taken place. There 
she lay—on that day, in a cruel way—the bottle clutched in her 
hand, dead to all appearance, no doubt driven to suicide. There 
was “expressing” for doctors, hurried departures of the wedding 
guests; Lady Caplett, insensible. When the doctors came they 
pronounced life not extinct, certainly, but there was no rousing her, 
the stupor was so intense. She might never be roused out of it. 
Everything was tried. And so it went on that whole day and 
night. Poor, poor, Julia—what a fate. 

We now turn to Sir Romer, who had actually fled and 
forfeited his bail, as stated. He had not yet gone further than 
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the next manufacturing town ’tis true, but still, as an evasion 
this act was complete. In a fearful state of disquiet and restless- 
ness he knew not what to do. He had heard of the proposed 
marriage, which, of course, could not be thought of for an 
instant. Yet still, how could he interpose without sacrificing 
himself? And all the while he had an idea that the sweet Julia 
was such an engaging sort of child in these things—so plastic to 
others—that who knows but she might be persuaded or bullied 
into some step of the kind? And what a complication would be 
there! A cold dew broke out on his forehead in consequence. 

In this state of mind a good-natured friend came over in a 
secret, mysterious way to tell. him how matters were going on. 
Never was friend charged with so cruel a mission, for he had to 
break to him that his bride was no more, or, at least, was in that 
singular state of stupor which has been alluded to. Romer, to 
his surprise, bore the news with a sort of stupid indifference. He 
merely called for pen and ink, and bade his friend leave him that 
night at the train. Ina frame of mind approaching despair the 
unfortunate man found himself wandering down a bye street, 
when one of those mean, man-forsaken, customless apothecaries’ 
shops met his eye. The windows were grimed thickly. A few 
leech-jars and bottles were in the window—it looked the picture 
of squalor and desertion. “The place for my money,” he said. 
As he entered a poor shrinking, shivering figure came forward to 
meet him, rubbing its hands and crouching. “The man for my 
money,” said Romer, “and, alas! very little money too.” A few 
words settled the business, the starved creature murmuring, “ I 
am poor, and can’t afford to be honest.” Romer quitted the 
shop, having secured what he wanted. 

That evening he was in the train, and that night was actually 
in the grounds of Caplett House. He knew her window well. 
He had formed a desperate resolution. He climbed up by the ivy 
to the familiar baleony and looked in. A solitary light was burn- 
ing, and there, on the bed, lay the sweet Julia, only Mrs. Nuss being 
in attendance, whom he noticed was dozing—if not asleep. He 
entered softly, and satisfied himself by a long, long gaze. Was 
she dead, or in a stupor—who could tell ? 

“TI can endure it no longer,” he said softly. “This ends it. 
Whether she’s gone from me or in a stupor I'll take the same 
chance. Oh, how beautiful she is! My wife—my own.” 

And he gazed fora moment on her. Then came this curious 
reflection : 

“What a surprise for the Capletts when they see us both 
lying stretched out together in this soporific state. Two inquests 
in the house! Old Caplett wont like that.” 
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And he laughed. Then drank off the potion. 


~ ~ * + * 


When dawn came a second shriek from old Mrs. Nuss, only far 
more piercing than the first, roused the whole house, when “all 
the Capletts ” came rushing and scurrying in that direction along 
the passages. To say the truth, poor Lady Caplett naturally 
fancied that this betokened a sudden recovery, which had been 
too much for Mrs. Nuss. Instead the extraordinary spectacle 
we have described—the two young people stretched out in a 
soporific state. Old Sir James was in a fury. 

“ Such a liberty to take,” he said. 

But the difficulty remained. The extraordinary coma in 
Romer’s case was of a stertorous description—(vide “ Lancet,” 
vol. 31, N.S. where the case is described under initials). Sir 
William, Sir James, Sir John, and Sir Peter, all were in attendance, 
and did all they could in the way of rousing power. 


* ~ + * * 


Why linger on this part of our story, tantalising the reader. 

On the third day, by the combined efforts of Sir William, 
Sir James, etc., and by what might be called “a long pull, a 
strong one, and one altogether” (which involved also a “long 
pull, and one altogether” on the pocket of Sir James Caplett), 
animation was restored, first to the sweet Julia, then to the amiable 
Romer. 

No need to dwell on what followed. The Capletts, learning the 
truth, thought it as well to make the best of a bad business— 
“no help for spilt milk ”—and so prudently accepted the situation. 
Young Romer received an appointment in India, but news has 
come home that the sweet Julia, whose craving was for love, was 
inclined to flirtation, and had a long train of admirers, to one of 
whom, called MacGillicuddy, her husband overheard her make a 
speech she had once made to himself. 

“Dear Mr. MacGillicuddy, wouldn’t the camellia be as pretty a 
flower if it was called by yous name ?” 
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CHAPTER I. 
FALSE IMPRESSIONS. 
Who the dickens is Aunt Bertie ? 


“ DEAR COUSIN, 

How have you been all this long time? Aunt Bertie 
has been worrying us all to write to you this afternoon. I believe 
she ondly does it to make us keep quiet, cos mother has a head- 
ake; anyhow, I’m going to be obedient for once, as Aunt Bertie 
ses, and I’m going to rite to you, so ear goes: Aunt Bertie is 
a-looking over Effie wile she rites, so I’m going to do this letter 
all by myself. I hope you'll think I am improved in my riting. 
Why don’t you cum and see us now. You avent been since Aunt 
Bertie came, which is a pity, as I think you and she'd get on 
Al together. She’s awfully jolly—a regular brick, ondly don’t 
tell her I said so, as she hates anything spoony. In that respect, 
I’m afraid you wouldn’t suit her. She and I are grate chums, so 
don’t expect to cut me out at Kristmas, when the guvnor wants 
you to come down. Never mind, I'll ask you to the wedding. 

“ Your affectionate cousin, 
“Tom NorToN.” 


It was the foregoing letter which led me to give vent to my 
unnecessarily excited feelings by the rather strong expression re- 
corded above: 

“Who the dickens is Aunt Bertie?” 

Before answering that question, it may be advisable to explain 
that I, the writer of this short narrative, am, or rather was, at the 
receipt of the foregoing epistle, a young barrister of twenty-two 
years of age, and Frank Royston, by name. My correspondent 
was, as he signed himself, my cousin ; and thus my ignorance of 
one who naturally was so nearly related to me may appear 
strange. So, in fact, it was; but I could only account for the 
fact that as my uncle, who had been a widower for some years, 
had lately married again, I had not yet made the acquaintance 
of my new relatives. Yet, still the title Awnt Bertie struck me, 
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as I remembered my uncle distinctly telling me his wife had no 
near connections. 

Who the dickens then was Aunt Bertie ? 

It was during my early breakfast that I had received the ille- 
gible scroll which my young cousin dignified by the name of a 
“letter.” I may here state, that as my father was many years 
the senior of his brother, and had married late in life, his family 
were, to me, merely children—the eldest, the young hopeful who 
had favoured me with one pennyworth of bad writing and worse 
spelling—being but nine years old, and baby just two. But, 
enough of details. 

On the morning, when the existence of my aunt (for so she 
certainly was), had been so forcibly brought under my nose, 
coupled with young Tom’s recommendation, I finished my break- 
fast, between intervals of my egg and toast, endeavouring to puzzle 
out the relationship. My ineffectual efforts to do so somewhat 
annoyed me, and, for revenge, I wrote a prompt response to my 
young cousin, in which I determined to ask him to explain the 
riddle, but gave up the idea on remembering the young gentle- 
man’s quick wit and long tongue, and contented myself by severely 
rating him on his want of proficiency as a scholar, ending with a 
neatly appropriate copy from my favourite poet. By return of 
post, I received a second scrawl, in which I had a second dose of 
Aunt Bertie, but with no earthly clue as to who this mysterious 
personage was. The way in which young Impudence lauded his 
relation somewhat annoyed me, for I always imagined myself 
somewhat as a hero among my cousins, and my good opinion of 
her was by no means enhanced by the fact that she knew more 
about my pet poet than I did myself. 

It appeared that Tom had showed my letter to the “ regular 
brick,” wishing for an explanation of my quotation, wanting to 
know where it came from, ete. In all particulars he was satisfied ; 
upon which he expressed a desire to peruse for himself the famous 
poem, but was told it was not a book for children. (It struck me 
forcibly from what followed that A. B. was somewhat sarcastic). 

“ Why, then,” asked Impertinence, “ does Cousin Frank read it ?” 

Little heast ! wait till I see him again. 

Whereupon Aunt Bertie remarked that she doubted if Cousin 
Frank had done so. 

“Can you guess what she meant ?” concluded my affectionate 
cousin, Tom. 

I repeated this last query to myself in somewhat stronger 
language, and reaching down my found I had misquoted, 
hence Aunt Bertie’s insinuation. This little fact, slight as it was, 
considerably upset me for the rest of the day, and, unknowingly, 
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my thoughts were more full of Aunt Bertie than was quite likely 
to increase my regard for that lady. 

Aunt Bertie! What an absurd title. How I do hate girls 
with boys’ names, and for the joke to be continued when the 
owner arrives at. years, when all chance of her being a tomboy 
are over, was most ridiculous. I suppose my relation’s name is 
Jane, a far more appropriate one than the boyish appellation— 
but old maids will frisk. But to return. My cousin’s second 
letter was accompanied by one from my uncle, asking me if 
I cared to spend the coming holiday season.at his house, The 
Court. 

“We are not, as you know, great people for company, but if 
you care to come a hearty welcome and a frolic with the little 
folks awaits you. We have only Aunt Bertie with us, who will, 
I am sure, do her best to keep us merry. Will you come?” 
As a P.S. I found; “Aunt Bertie says it is a waste of time 
for you to come vid ——, if you take the other line you 
will save nearly an hour.” 

I laid down this letter with a sigh of impatience. “ Hang it,” I 
muttered, “the whole family are Aunt Bertie mad. I must have 
a previous engagement, for I hate favourites and paragons.” Om 
second consideration, however, I decided to accept the very 
kindly tendered invitation, if only for the pleasure of seeing 
this wonderful relation, to the first meeting with whom I looked 
forward with some curiosity. 

Thus the 23rd of December found me throwing a few of 
my things into my portmanteau preparatory to my departure 
for The Court the following day. I must say that I was rather 
looking forward to my journey, as the day before I had en- 
countered in the Strand Colonel Randall, who had informed 
me that he and his daughter, pretty Nellie Randall, were 
on the morrow to travel in the same direction as I was: 
bound, and as I could go by any train, my services being 
dispensed with on the evening previous, I arranged to meet 
the old gentleman and his daughter by the 4.50, a little 
plan which made me in a good temper for the rest of the 
day, as Nellie was one of the jolliest, prettiest girls one 
could meet, and the Colonel was sure to doze over the papers. 

Imagine then my annoyance, when by the evening’s post I 
received a letter from my uncle, telling me if possible to fix 
as my train the one which would arrive at Belton at 3.50, as 
by so doing I should be able to meet my aunt, who was 
staying at the said place, and escort her home. 

My first thought was, “ Hang Aunt Bertie!” Fancy having 
to give up an hour’s ride with a pretty, jolly girl, to do the 
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dutiful with one’s aunt. It would not do. My resolution was 
taken. My uncle had fortunately enclosed my relative’s address, 
so that if I was unable to do as he wished I might send a line 
to herto say. You may be sure I was not able to do so. 
There was just time to catch the post. I seized pen and paper 
and indited a most dutiful apology to my dear aunt for my 
inability to go by the train mentioned, hoping the fogs did 
not affect her health, and concluding with many expressions 
of regard from her obedient nephew, Frank. 

This done, I sat down to finish a French novel and have a 
smoke preparatory to my approaching téte-d-téte. 

' At 4.20 I sprang into a hansom, met the Colonel and the 
fair Nellie, and by exactly 4.50 was on my way, with never so 
much jas a qualm of conscience for the poor lonely old maid 
who had gone home solus. 

A tip to the guard procured a separate carriage, and soon 
Nellie and I were in the full swing of a charming flirtation, 
while the old Colonel snored under his silk handkerchief. 

From a somewhat dangerous discussion on Love v. Matrimony, 
my ears were greeted by a sound coming from the lusty throat 
of a railway official, which I took to be “Belton.” Fearing 
we, that is to say, Nellie and I, were getting on somewhat 
dangerous ground, I prepared to make a digression by recount- 
ing my trick played on my relative. In the midst of this I 
was interrupted by a young lady, who having stared rather 
hard at me as she passed the carriage, seemed finally to 
have made up her mind to enter it. Somewhat annoyed at 
this, I flung open the door, and as the newcomer took her seat, 
bent forward to express my anger to Nellie at the interruption. 
My remark may have been uttered more loudly than I had in- 
tended, but I became aware almost instinctively that the subject 
of it had evidently caught its import, for glancing at her suddenly 
I found her staring somewhat fixedly at me, and as she turned her 
head I saw a smile of unconcealed amusement cross her lips. 
Somewhat disconcerted I endeavoured to continue my conversation 
with Nellie, and dashed into a whispered account of my fears, 
ridicule and jokes of Aunt Bertie, but the recital fell somewhat 
tame, for,do what I would, I could not help being haunted by the 
fact that that girl in the corner was watching me with quizzical, 
curious eyes. By-and-by, when I fancied her engrossed in a 
book which she drew from her bag, I managed to make a survey 
of her. She was evidently about nineteen years of age, with a 
trim little figure as neat as that of the fair Nellie herself, though 
the latter had the advantage of a tailor-cut ulster and a well-shaped 
hand and foot. Her face was almost entirely hidden by a thick 
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gauze veil, tied up over a. very sober velvet hat, so that I was 
unable to judge of her looks. One thing I did ascertain, and that 
was that her hair was a very pretty brown, for one short curl rested 
on the boa which she wore round the throat. Having made my 
inspection, I endeavoured to continue my former discussion with 
my companion, and this time fairly succeeded, in spite of being 
every now and then somewhat disconcerted by becoming aware of 
two dancing eyes,half concealed behind a gauze screen. Thus, I must 
own, that the latter part of my journey was not so pleasant, 
though, certainly, Nellie did her best to make it so, and I was by 
no means sorry when my destination was at length reached. Here 
our intrusive passenger alighted before us, and I, after seeing the’ 
Colonel and his daughter into their carriage, with a rather pro- 
longed good-bye between Nellie and myself, and promises to meet 
at the County Ball, I left them. Strangely enough it seemed as 
if I was to be haunted by the mysterious passenger, for, as I, 
through the brougham window, gave Nellie’s hand a final pressure, 
not to say squeeze, a low pony trap passed me, driven by our late 
fellow-traveller, her aggravating little black velvet hat nearly 
touching my arm, as she shaved the carriage wheel and turned 
out of the station in fine style. 

My parting over, I sought the yard, where I found the dog-cart 
awaiting me, Peters informing me as I clambered in that the 
missus had wanted to send the brougham, but that Miss Bertie 
had been sure the gig would be best, as a good drive would give 
me an appetite for my dinner, and be best for me after my 
journey. 

Aunt Bertie said that, did she? I had quite forgotten the good 
old lady. Well, I appreciated her kind little attention. Nellie’s 
manner at parting had been so “ fervent” that it had made me 
feel satisfied with the whole world, even my despised relative. 
This state of mind, however, did not last long. 

Happening to make enquiries after all at The Court, I was told 
that all were quite well, except Master Tom, who had not quite 
recovered from his accident. 

I was not aware, I said, that anything had been amiss with my 
cousin. Whereupon Peters detailed the rescue from an untimely 
end of that young gentleman by Aunt Bertie. Certainly, if Peters’ 
description was to be relied upon, Aunt Bertie had behaved with 
great presence of mind, but, while I thoroughly appreciated the 
heroism of the thing, I found the good old coachman’s story 
lengthening to such a degree that it became somewhat mono- 
tonous. To escape from it I made some trivial remark about the 
church as we passed it, but my manceuvre failed. Even the sacred 
edifice had some connection with my far-famed relative, and I 
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found myself carried into a glowing account of the wonderful 
decorations which were in preparation under her skilful superin- 
tendence. Was I, during the whole of my stay at The Court to 
be the victim to recitals such as these. Worse still, was I to 
become in the end converted to this wonderful home goddess, 
to bow before her shrine, and, in turn, to weary my friends by 
chanting a perpetual eulogy upon Aunt Bertie. The saints forbid. 
If the worthy creature tries to add me to her list of slaves, I will 
not rest until twelve good miles lay between myself and her 
shrine. 

Finding, therefore, that any qnestions on my own‘part always 
led to the same point, I took refuge in silence, amusing myself by, 
in imagination, drawing a fancy portrait of the household deity to 
whom I was so soon to be introduced. 

Thus I turned in at the Court Gates with a grateful flourish 
which met old Peter’s approval (I wondered did Aunt Bertie drive, 
andif so, could she have brought the mare to The Court door with 
so much finish ?) This thought, however, I buried in my own heart, 
not daring to give it words. I descended from my seat to the 
steps, and congratulated myself as I put foot inside the threshold 
that I had at least baffled the good intents of one party to make 
me a convert to the universal admiration. But I was too fast, and 
as Peters turned the horse’s head down the avenue, he shouted 
back some injunction, in which I only waited to catch that ever- 
uttered name, and with a muttered exclamation, literally sprang 
into the hall to escape from its further repetition, after which I 
would not have been answerable for the consequences. I learnt 
from the butler, who seemed a little surprised at my mode of 
entry (I thoroughly expected to be told that Aunt Bertie had for- 
bidden all swearing), that as the time of my arrival was uncertain, 
the family had not put off a promised visit for shopping purposes 
to the town. They were expected at 6.30, the dinner hour. 6.30. 
That meant half an hour’s respite before my enchantment began. 
I seized it with avidity, but my hopes were suddenly quenched 
by being informed by James, as a kind of last, but by no means 
least, piece of information, that Miss Bertie—even the servants 
used that absurd name—was in the dining-room. He (James) 
would acquaint her of my arrival. This, however, I overruled. 
Was I going to be carried a willing captive on the very moment 
of my arrival? NotI. Fancy thirty minutes’ téte-a-téte with 
this bugbear. I was too infuriated to be polite, and with the 
memory of my soft discussions with Miss Nellie still in my mind, 
I must escape. I was fatigued with my journey, and my toilet 
needed some little attention before I made my appearance in 
company. If James would—— I stopped short, for I found my 
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tone becoming so impressive that it would have appeared to a 
listener that I was apologising to the worthy butler for refusing 
to follow him at once into my relative’s presence. This fact made 
me cut short my excuses, hand him my bag, and bid him show me 
my room.~ With an air of triumph I trod up the broad staircase, 
defying invisible Aunt Bertie to stay my progress. 


CHaPTer II. 
BLUNDERS. 


ONcE within the room prepared for me, the one I had been 
wont to occupy whenever I paid my uncle a visit—I gave myself 
up to a good stretch before a blazing fire and five minutes’ con- 
templation of what I imagined was in store for me. During my 
cogitations my eyes wandered round the room, and I became con- 
scious that it was in many respects more comfortable than when I 
had last occupied it. My comfort had been carefully studied in 
those little trifles which so often render a visit far from unenjoyable. 
There were no beastly footstools to fall over if one went in in the 
dark, no gauzy anti-macassars to worry a fellow’s life out for fear of 
rows on their crumpled condition ; none of tiose fiddle-faddles ready 
to be knocked over and broken if one stirred a finger. A comfort- 
able easy chair had taken the place of one of those small straight- 
backed bedroom chairs, and two hideous racing pictures, against 
which I had more than once vowed vengeance, had been removed, 
and an excellent copy of Dante’s Beatrice, by ——, and another 
of the “Leap of Decius Mus,” now pleased instead of offended 
the eye. Behind the door I noted the presence of a dressing- 
gown ; asmoking-cap lay on the table, near at hand, in company 
with some papers; a desk and inkstand, for once well supplied, and 
over the mantelpiece hung an almanac, which gave all the neces- 
sary information as regards postal arrangements, etc. Above my 
head, as I lounged on the sofa, was the usual collection of books 
which had been there since I was quite a boy, but I noted several 
editions which I gladly weleomed—among them the very volume 
which had called forth upon me a reproof from—aAunt Bertie. 
The sight of this same volume brought a sudden thought to my 
mind, and instantly the little improvements in my room became 
distasteful to me. Of course, it was none other than the house- 
fold fairy who had effected the change. 

“Ha, ha!” I muttered, “the good lady wants to take her 
nephew by strategy, does she? Poor old soul, to have re- 
course to such means! And to think of her placing that book 
among the rest. Although it is “not one for children,” she 
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evidently thinks it wiil be as well for me to study it more 
closely.” 

Still turning over these thoughts of defiance, I began to prepare 
for dinner. My uncle never required dress except upon grand 
occasions, but liked a little attention to be shown to the toilet for 
that meal. This I prepared to do, and was presently imbued 
with a rather brilliant idea. It was this: if Aunt Bertie wanted 
to make me her slave, why should I not try the same game and 
see if I could not bring about the singular spectacle of a goddess 
paying homage. The idea amused me, not that there would be 
anything very gratifying in so matronly a subject, but anything 
to break the monotony of a fortnight’s gloom. And here, for the 
benefit of my fair readers, I will give a short description of a not 
unimportant person in this narrative—at least in his own opinion 
—myself. Mind, I do but quote the opinions of various female 
acquaintances, which by excess of frankness on their parts or by 
treachery on the part of their younger brothers, had somehow 
reached my ears. I am five feet ten inches in my boots (just the 
right height for a man, vide Kate Vernon, whose opinion is 
thought highly of, not only for her facility in naming inches, but 
also in measuring fortunes). I am not, thank heaven, stout, 
although Harry White tells me his sisters cannot see their pet 
parson when I sit in front of them, because my shoulders are so 
massive (H. W. says such was Flo’s description). My hair is, 
according to Jessie Nettle’s opinion, golden brown; in reality, I 
must own to nothing but a sober russet. My eyes, vide Nellie, 
who had given her opinion but a few moments before, and who 
ought to know, considering the many seconds at a time she had 
taken to study them, are grey—poet’s eyes—dreamy, and sad at 
times, but with plenty of fire in them when I am roused ; not a 
bad little bit to come from a girl in a dimly-lighted conserva- 
tory, with one’s senses rendered somewhat stupefied by the sound 
of distant music, the scent of the flowers, and the presence of a 
lace curtain to throw a shadow over the speaker’s blushes, but 
coming as it did from a young lady sitting directly opposite to 
one in a railway carriage, in the fullsglare of the lamp, and with 
her father dozing opposite under his handkerchief, it struck me 
as being rather too frank and naive. But Nellie’s a jolly little 
girl, and a regular favourite with the fellows, which perhaps 
accounts for her being the very reverse with the girls of her set. 
But to return: my nose is no particular shape, though Adeline, 
when she is in good temper, that is to say, when I have had 
seven dances with her, and taken her down to supper, declares 
it is Greek; while if I bestow my attentions on her bosom friend, 
Mary Turner, this unfortunate feature relapses at once into a 
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more common type. Once when I asked the same Mary to dance, 
before her darling Addie, this feature would, I verily believe, have 
been reduced to the degrading form of a snub had I not. promptly 
apologised for my want of attention and filled up exactly nine 
lines of her programme. My mouth does not, I fear, possess 
any of those lines of determination and pride which, as the 
descendant of an old and honoured family I ought to possess, 
while to be particular as to details, my moustache is my hope and 
delight, and once more, vide Nellie Randall, is as soft as silk, 
and But I am afraid details are dangerous things, so will 
close the catalogue of my personal attractions, and once more 
return to my tale. 

My toilet finished, I gave my tie a parting tug, my moustache 
a parting curl, and prepared to descend. I had not intended to 
be longer than a few moments over my dressing, but found on 
passing the clock on the landing that the hands pointed to exactly 
half-past six. This was by no means a good beginning. I should 
find myself in the bad books at the first go off. It behoved me 
to make my best apologies. With this intent I flung myself down 
the stairs—tomboy like—two steps at a time, brought myself up 
sharp before the dining-room door, and turning the handle 
noisily by way of announcing my entrance, marched into the 
room armed at all points and fully prepared for my first combat 
with the enemy. But I need not have unslung my guns, for the 
room was dark save for the fire, and no one greeted my appear 
ance. The room was, in fact, empty. At least so I thought ii, 
and was wondering if Aunt Bertie had grown tired of waiting for 
her truant nephew and had retired when a slight cough in the 
direction of the fireplace attracted my attention, and there, on a 
closer inspection by the flickering light of the flame, I was just 
able to discern a small figure, curled up in the large armchair, 
the top of a head of loose brown curls just visible over a book. 
which was being diligently perused in the dim twilight, in spite 
of the injury the reader’s eyes were likely to incur. Ah! I 
thought, the family have returned, and I find Miss Effie as usual 
deep in her favourite ‘‘ Grimm’s Fairy Tales.” Ill make her jump, 
the young monkey. for not coming upstairs to greet me as soon 
as she came in. 

With this intent I crept up softly behind the chair, and with a 
sudden, 

“ Now, you young “monkey, why did you ‘not come and say, 
‘ How do you do,’ to your cousin!” 

I tilted back the chair and catching away the engrossing Grimm 
bestowed a hearty kiss on the little reader. My caress was, how- 
ever, not so well received as I had meant it to be, the recipient 
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struggled so violently that I lost my footing and found myself in 
another moment on the floor. Not hastening to pick myself up 
I expostulated somewhat warmly with Effie for her conduct. 

“Look where you have sent me? A nice way to greet your 
relation! Next time you want Cousin Frank to kiss you, you'll 
have to ask twice, you naughty girl.” 

I had been hitherto appealing, rather indignantly, to the 
back of the arm-chair, but now that piece of furniture was 
wheeled round, and I found myself face to face with, oh horror! 
not my cousin Effie, but a young lady totally unknown to me— 
or at least, so I thought, at first. Truth to tell, I was too stupe- 
fied to speak, and sat like a great fool as I was, on the floor, star- 
ing at my companion, who with both arms resting on the arms of 
her chair, returned my gaze with less bewilderment, and certainly 
more dignity. 

How long I might have retained this position I am unable to 
say, but I was fortunately recalled to myself by a hearty burst of 
laughter from my supposed cousin. I hastened to rise from my 
by no means comfortable position, feeling hot and uncomfortable. 
What to do or say I did not know—but managed to stammer forth 
some excuses, which, however, were perfectly unheeded, for the 
only reply I received was one continued peal of laughter—which 
rang and echoed round me most merrily, and greatly added to 
my discomposure. 

* Really,” I faltered, “I must beg your pardon—I thought——” 

“ Please, don’t, oh, don’t—oh, dear, oh, dear. It is so funny 
that—I mean you did look so absurd. I mean oh, dear, dear ; 
don’t mind my laughing ; I really can’t help it.” 

Deuce take the girl, would she never become serious. I re- 
peated my apologies for some time, and then as the merry peal 
still continued, took refuge in dignified silence. 

“TI can only say how sorry I am it occurred——” 

“ Oh, I am not, it was so very funny——” 

“T mean, it shall not occur again.” 

“JT should think not, indeed. Oh, please don’t say any more 
or I shall die with laughing.” And off went the girl again into 
fresh peals of laughter. 

“T am sorry,” I said, somewhat sulkily, “but really I do not see 
anything to laugh at.” 

“You would have if there had only been a looking-glass handy. 
Your entrance was most effective,” said the girl, with such a well- 
bred attempt to stay her merriment, and that so winningly, yet 
so mischievously, that I was obliged against my will to see how 
very absurd it was to be annoyed if she was not, and the next 
moment, struck by the absurdity of the scene, I joined in the 
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laugh with great zest. Presently, however, we both became 
serious, and I began to wonder who my companion was. She, on 
her part, although not mentioning my name, did not seem in the 
least curious as to my identity. I, as neatly as I could, expressed 
my desire to be introduced, whereupon the girl mystified me by 
saying we had met before. 

“1 do not remember having had the pleasure.” 

“ You have not a very good memory then, for our acquaintance, 
or more properly speaking, our meeting, took place not an hour 
since.” 

As she spokeI picked up her book, which had fallen to the floor, 
and found not the supposed Grimm, but a copy of Tennyson, 
the binding of which seemed familiar. Where the dickens had 
this girl and I met before ? Hang it, why did not James light 
the gas; it was most annoying to be poking in the dark in that 
fashion! As a happy inspiration I seized the poker and by a 
vigorous onslaught on the coals raised a good blaze, by the light 
of which I exploded the mystery. My supposed cousin proved to 
be none other than my fellow-traveller of the afternoon. By 
jingo, it was rather awkward to find this girl staying in the house 
whose inmates I had so freely discussed with Nellie Randall, to 
say nothing of her having been a silent witness of my rather 
fervent parting with that same young lady. 

However, one must make the best of a bad bargain, and I 
thought best to ignore, as far as possible, the events of our first 
meeting, and take up the acquaintance from my entrance into the 
dining room. My travelling companion, however, was otherwise 
determined ; and commencing by boldly asking who had been my 
friend when she last saw me, set upon me with such a battery of 
frank inquiry and arch innuendo, which, partly because I did not 
see any use, and partly perhaps, a little flattered by the interest 
shown, I did not stoutly refute. Nothing, it is my belief, pleases 
a fellow and tickles his vanity so much as for a girl—not of course 
his fiancée—to express any interest in his love affairs. I had not, 
it is true, met the charming Nellie more than half a dozen times 
altogether, and certainly had no pretensions whatever to becoming 
her lover; but if the lady’s manner led my new acquaintance to 
suppose otherwise—well, 1 was not going to deny being the 
recipient of favours from so fair a hand. 

By-and-by, however, the conversation took a different turn ; 
and to my dismay, I found myself being catechised on my already 
half-known opinion of no less a person than Aunt Bertie. 

“Excuse me,” I said, somewhat embarrassed, ‘“* Miss Avondale,” 
such I ascertained was my companion’s surname, “but I am 
afraid I was rather indiscreet this afternoon. I had no idea that 
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what I uttered in confidence to a friend would be recorded against 
me by a stranger.” 

The girl flushed a little, but said frankly, 

* You are quite right to call me to account, but let my excuse 
for so doing be that I cordially echo every word you said.” 

“In what way,” I asked. 

“In so much, that as you expressed it, I think old maids the 
greatest inflictions on this earth—and Aunt Bertie certainly is 
not the exception. Do we then agree in our dislike ?” 

“Pardon me, I am afraid you put the matter into hard words, 
I merely expressed my hope that my aunt was everything she is 
made out.” 

“ And what is that ?” 

“A perfect paragon—if one may so put it. Every letter I have 
received from my uncle and cousins has sounded her praises from 
first to last; and but for a decided snubbiny, Peters would have 
sung to the same tune all the way from the station. I do hate 
these wonderful beings whose knowledge and powers of acting 
upon it are unlimited. I always find that paragons—especially 
female ones—are the most objectionable of beings. I hate blue 
stockings. They always remind me of pattens, grey corkscrew 
curls and a reticule.” 

“Your picture is certainly not prepossessing, and I can answer 
that you will not be disappointed as regards the curls.” 

Having gone so far, I laid bare my soul’s burden, and confessed 
that I entertained apprehensions that my holiday would be spoilt 
by that one bug-bear—Aunt Bertie. 

“Poor unsuspecting old lady. How little she guesses what 
hostile feelings her dear} nephew entertains for her. Never 
mind, I daresay we shall manage to enjoy ourselves in spite of 
her obnoxious presence,” said my companion. 

During the little time I had already spent in this girl’s society 
I had taken a strong liking to her; she was, I decided, rather 
jolly, and her acquaintance a good deal more worth cultivating 
than I had imagined at our first meeting. She was evidently, 
from her shrewd remarks on the subjects we had already touched 
upon, very well educated. I found her more than a match for 
me on the ground of my old friend the poet. She accidentally 
let slip a fact which showed me that her knowledge of French 
and German was by no means small, and I found we held much 
the same opinions on many subjects; and both of us had travelled 
on the Continent. We were able to compare our recollections of 
many places. Thus I may say we got on remarkably well, for in 
our mutual dislike for the one person, we met and became, well— 
as I remarked I had never imagined that so pleasant a state of 
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affairs would be brought about by my unfortunate aunt. How, 
therefore, when I discovered that Miss Avondale was to be a fellow 
guest with me? I supposed Uncle Will had changed his mind 
about having no company. I was agreeably surprised, and 
managed to make it understood that now at least Aunt Bertie’s 
presence would not very much disturb my peace of mind or enjoy- 
ment with so charming a friend as Miss Avondale to counteract 
her uncongenial presence. 

What transcendent things one’s spirits are: here, I, who had 
only half an hour before been plunged in despondency on being 
obliged to say good-bye to fair Nellie Randall, had already for- 
gotten even that fascinating charmer’s existence, and was looking 
forward with pleasure to a fortnight’s cavaliership with this once 
obnoxious fellow-passenger. I began my office by begging per- 
mission to take her into dinner, but was told, with an arch glance 
of mischief out of a pair of eyes, which were a deeper blue than 
even Jessie Turner's, that I had already been appointed to support 
the more dignified steps of Aunt Bertie. 

“ Hang her—I beg your pardon—but I hope she will not expect 
me to be an attendant upon her nowI am here. There will be 
mutiny in the camp if she does. I suspected that that was what 
she would like, when she demanded my escort from Belton,” and 
with a recklessness which I can only account for by the exceed- 
ingly tantalizing way in which the dimples in my companion’s 
cheeks deepened when I vented my anger on my unfortunate 
relative, I proceeded to relate the trick which I had played to 
avoid keeping the appointment she had made. 

“ Fancy me carrying her bag, and picking out the clean places in 
the road for her to walk on. I mean to spend my holidays more 
profitably and pleasantly than in playing lady’s companion to my 
aunt.” 

This was a most unmanly speech, of which I was heartily 
ashamed directly it was uttered, and I saw that though Miss 
Avondale had, in a measure, led me on to so freely utter my feel- 
ings, I had at length, gone too far. 

Before, however, I had time to say another word, a loud knock 
at the door announced the return of the family. 

“Now for it,” I said, springing to my feet, and striking a tragic 
attitude. At length we are to meet. “Horror!” I added, for my 
sally brought no smile to Miss Avondale’s face. ‘ Will she—will 
Aunt Bertie, I mean—will she kiss me ?” 

The cheeks dimpled, and my companion said, lightly, 

“Kiss you? No,I should think you will be expected to bestow 
that mark of affection on her.” 

“ The saints forbid!” I cried, casting myself despondently into 
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a chair. Looking up, however, I found I was alone. Miss Avon- 
dale had left the room. 

In another moment, my uncle, his wife, and my cousins entered, 
each laden with some special purchase, which they would not 
trust to the carrier to bring to The Court. I received a hearty 
welcome—my uncle eagerly asking if I had seen my aunt, and, 
inquiring her whereabouts, which I had not troubled to ascertain, 
was informed that Miss Bertie was upstairs. 

“I’m going to her,” said Tom. “She promised to let me show 
her my things first,” and he made for the door, but was collared 
by his father, and bidden, with the rest of the children, leave their 
treasures under my care, and go at once to prepare for dinner, 
which had already been delayed. 

Obediently the tribe trailed off, to return in a trice, brushed 
and neat. 

Meanwhile, I remained in the dining-room, talking with my 
uncle, and somewhat anxiously watching the door, expecting the 
arrival of something unpleasant in the shape of Aunt Bertie, and 
something as equally agreeable in the fairer form of Miss Avondale. 
I was, however, doomed to wait, for the moments flew by, and 
neither appeared. 

The children were given permission to display their wares, and, 
in a moment I was swarmed by the whole brood, who clambered 
all over me in their endeavours to claim my attention first. In 
the midst of this din, I heard my uncle inquire more than once 
for his sister-in-law (no mention was made of Miss Avondale, a 
fact which rather surprised me), and, by-and-by, Tom offered to 
go and “ rummage” his aunt out. 

Now she’s coming, I thought! At this moment, as Effie (the 
sight of whose auburn head gave me a prick of conscience—fancy 
mistaking some one’s pretty brown curls for her fiery ones!) was 
claiming my attention on one side, to make me explore the my- 
steries of her new work-box, Little Kate beseeching me to make 
her dolly go to sleep, Annie writing on my spotless cuffs with 
the pencil from her desk, and little Frank doing his best to 
strangle me with his new set of reins, the door was flung open, 
and Master Tom entered, dragging some one by the hand. 

“ve got her—I’ve got her! She wouldn’t come down, because 
she was shy!” 

With a desperate effort, I managed to free myself from my 
chains of red knitted worsted, and rose to my feet to greet 

Another case of mistaken identity. Instead of my long-coming 
relation, Miss Avondale stood before me. The gas had now been 
lighted, and my new acquaintance and fellow-conspirator made a 
very pretty picture as she stood before me—the soft light gilding 
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the brown curls, and, no doubt, accounting for the flush on her 
cheeks. 

“ Let me introduce you,” began my uncle. 

“Thanks, that is not necessary; Miss Avondale and I are old 
friends,” I interrupted. 

“ Indeed,” repeated my uncle; “why, my dear boy ——” 

“ Really,” said the girl, looking up quickly, “my nephew is 
rather more formal than affectionate.” 

“Your nephew,” I repeated, bewildered. 

“Certainly, I’m very sorry that the relationship exists, but as 
you are my nephew I can’t very well help being your aunt.” 

“ My aunt?” 

“Yes, Aunt Bertie, of course,” said a chorus of voices. 


CuaptTer III. 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS. 


My state of feelings at that crisis can better be imagined 


than described. I was bewildered, and could only stare at the 
figure before me in stupefied astonishment, from which I was 
aroused by my uncle’s hearty laugh. 

“You seem rather puzzled by your new relationship, Frank, as 
well you may be.” 

“My nephew has already confided me his opinions on that 
point,” said Miss Avondale, who had completely recovered from 
the embarrassment which had characterised her introduction. 
Her tone made my face tingle unpleasantly, and I felt the blue 
eyes, not for the first time, fixed with a kind of disdainful expres- 
sion on my face. To help me to recover myself I began to talk 
at random on the subject uppermost in my thoughts, namely, 
the blunders I had made within the space of the last three hours. 

“ First, I meet one of my relations and do not know her ; then, I 
believe Effie to be my fellow-passenger, who is none other than 
my Aunt Bertie! Will wonders never cease!” 

“Mistake Auntie for Effie; in what way ?” asked Tom. 

“ Ah,” I said, seeing the pitfall, “that is my affair.” 

“You needn’t be snappy,” returned Tom, the quick-witted, 
“just as if I don’t know you went and kissed her!” 

So taken by surprise was I that my intended secret became 
known. To my annoyance, Uncle Will headed the laugh against 
me. 

Aunt Bertie, however, seemed equally to have wished that I 
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had held my tongue, and took but small part in the joke, in spite 
of her former merriment. This made me at once take a deter- 
mination to make her do so. 

At this moment, fortunately for me, dinner was; announced. 
Thinking it best to keep up the joke, I made my bow to Aunt 
Bertie, reminding her that I was to be her cavalier. To my 
annoyance, she slipped past me and entered the dining-room, 
under the escort of my Cousin Tom, who made me, as he took his 
seat, a hideous grimace of triumph. During the meal all attempt 
at explanation was useless, and I looked anxiously for the time 
when it should come. I endeavoured, while at the table, to 
engage my aunt in conversation, but without success—my answers 
were short, and I found that if I took part in a discussion she 
became silent. Afterwards, when we adjourned to the drawing- 
room, the same thing occurred repeatedly, and the children, who 
swarmed round her like bees round honey, made it impossible for 
me to get any quiet talk. I hailed eight o’clock with delight, for 
I was getting somewhat tired of the numerous games which my 
cousins insisted upon playing, and as this was the hour for them 
to retire, I thought that at length I should have a few words with 
this general favourite, whose acquaintance had made in so singu- 
lara manner. Again, however, I was baffled ; my two aunts took 
their work, and my uncle bade me draw my chair up to the 
fire, round which a discussion on family affairs took place, and— 
well, I might as well own that the opinion which I had formed of 
my aunt underwent a change. She and my fellow-traveller were 
by no means the same—the latter was a jolly free-and-easy kind of 
girl, who had certainly made a great impression upon me, while 
my aunt was a distant, reserved young lady, who had a nasty 
habit of proving one at times in the wrong in discussions ; who 
made ill-natured allusions to a joke which made it deuced awkward 
for a fellow to keep his temper, and above all, while a favourite 
with every one else, she seemed determined to make me, as a 
punishment for having formed it, retain my old opinion of her. 
As we parted on the staircase, I made one last effort to make 
some little reparation for my absurd conduct during the afternoon, 
but my overtures were refused, and I retired to rest, considerably 
put out. Christmas morning came in due course, and matters 
did not mend ; instead of being the escort, as I had hoped, of my 
young aunt, [ had an uninteresting walk through the snow with 
my cousins Effie and Annie on either arm. During the service 
these two damsels quarrelled rather loudly over a pet hymn-book, 
which circumstance distracted my attention from the service, and 
I more than once found my aunt, as fitting her relationship, 
fixing her eyes reprovingly on me. On the return home the little 
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velvet hat kept persistently in front, in spite of my efforts to make 
Effie and Annie hurry their lagging steps. 

After luncheon a game of romps was the order of the day, and 
we invaded the library for an hour, at the end of which time a 
very tumbled, untidy party of nephews was hustled off upstairs 
by their aunt to make themselves smart for dinner. My toilet 
took me less time than on the previous day, and I soon descended 
to the drawing room, where I ensconced myself for a quiet read. 
I had not turned the second page of my book when I heard some 
one coming down the passage calling my name. I answered. 
Aunt Bertie entered. 

“ Come, Frank, dear,” she said, “it is time——- Oh, I beg your 
pardon. I thought Frank was here.” 

“So he is,” I said, rising with a bow. 

“T mean little Frank, my nephew.” 

“ Well, I am your nephew Frank as well, am I not? You told 
me so yesterday, but after the many characters you have already 
taken I am quite prepared to hear you deny it.” 

By-the-by, I ought to explain that Aunt Bertie had had busi- 
ness in Belton the day before, which had detained her later than 
she had expected, by which accident she had become my fellow- 
traveller. Recognising me from a portrait at the Court, she had 
taken the same carriage as myself, and she always declared that I 
had been so engrossed with Nellie that she did not like to inter- 
rupt me by introducing herself, and had to pay for her shyness by 
hearing a most distorted and, I own, ill-natured description of 
herself. To this I now alluded. 

“Excuse me. I think we have had quite enough of the sub- 
ject,” was the chilling reply. 

“ How is it that it has become so suddenly devoid of fun to you? 
Surely this absurd relationship, which I do not yet believe in, does 
not make so great a difference ? ” 

“On that score set your mind at rest, as I am really no 
connection at all, being only your aunt’s adopted sister; and 
as to this other nonsense, what was begun in a joke has led me 
to make several unpleasant discoveries concerning one whose 
acquaintance I have long being looking forward to.” 

“Surely you are not attaching any importance to our absurd 
conversation?” I asked, uneasily. “Remember, I was in a 
measure guided by your experience, which, as you gave me to 
understand you knew my aunt, I naturally believed to be a true 
one.” 

Perhaps I said this more gravely than I had intended, for a 


flush mounted to the girl’s face, and she moved to the 
window. 
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“Would you mind telling me by what name I am to call you?” 
I asked, stiffly. “I——” 

The brown curly head turned quickly, and Aunt Bertie said, 
impulsively : 

“ Please forgive me for my stupidity. Here have I, through 
an absurd notion which only an old maid would foster, been doing 
my best to get up a quarrel, and only succeeded in spoiling your 
Christmas and my own. Is it not so?” 

Delighted at the turn affairs had taken, I owned, not wishing 
to make concession too soon, that the few past hours had certainly 
not been so enjoyable as I had anticipated. 

“ Tt is as well,” I added, “as I have found Aunt Bertie so very 
different from what I expected, one cannot have all sweets, even at 
this time of the year.” 

“ Just as well,” said two pouting lips, “for you know you hate 
paragons.” 

“TI withdraw that statement, if that is the only obstacle to 
your becoming perfect.” 

“How absurd you are. Come, confess you are disappointed— 
that I was not the old fright you expected.” 

“In one respect you are true to my description.” And I 
imitated Tom’s boldness and gave one of the brown curls a sly 

ull. 
a Don’t _be impertinent, sir! ” 

“Come, you own the relationship by allowing me to call you 
aunt, so I mean to claim all a nephew’s privileges. Remember 
there is a duty which you informed me would be expected 
of me, and which I have not yet performed.” But she was 
too quick for me and the mistletoe was not brought into 
use that time. From that hour all shadow of a cloud passed 
from my enjoyment, and the hours began to fly by most tyran- 
nically fast. Aunt Bertie and I became the best of friends, and 
I can candidly say that although my young cousins had never 
before spent such a jolly Christmas, there were two other 
people under the same roof who grudged the very minutes as 
they flew. I know I did. How the time was spent I knew nor 
cared not, so long as in the walks, games, and at every amuse- 
ment and dance, my place was by my relative. Many a joke did 
we have over our first meeting, and fun and jollity were the 
order of the day. We made several discoveries during that 
time. No. 1 was that we both of us had a talent for reading 
aloud. This led to more than one cosy afternoon in the library, 
where Tennyson was the order of the day. Sometimes I would 
read while Aunt Bertie worked, and at others, which way I 
liked best, matters were reversed, Aunt Bertie would take the 
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book and I would lie on the rug at her feet watching the 
various expressions which flitted across her face as she read. 
Discovery No. 2. Our voices went charmingly together, and duets 
became the rule for any spare time. Discovery No. 3. But this 
comprises so many heads that they would take too long to 
enumerate. I taught my aunt to skate, and though I found her 
a very apt pupil, our lessons occupied as long as we were on 
the ice; then I found she did exactly my step for waltzing; and, 
well, the end of it was I made a last discovery, which was a rather 
singular one. Private theatricals became the pastime, and it 
usually fell to my lot to play Aunt Bertie’s lover, and I found 
the part suited me very well indeed. 

How many times did I congratulate myself that the relation- 
ship was only a fictitious one after all. 


CuaPTerR IV. 
A HAPPIER NEW YEAR. 


Now it so happened that one morning I found on my plate a 
letter from an old college chum with whom I had spent the 
summer, and at his house I had in fact made the acquaintance of 
Nellie Randall. My friend wrote a jolly letter, in it making 
more than one allusion to the enjoyable time we had spent, 
and with great gusto recalling to my mind some of the pranks 
and fun we had had—Nellie’s name you may be sure figuring 
pretty largely, and more often than not coupled with my own. 
The letter also contained a description of a féte at which the 
writer had been present, and which was so amusingly worded 
that after having a good laugh over it myself, I passed it on 
to my uncle, and from thence to Aunt Bertie, who, having read 
the whole of the lengthy epistle, handed it back without any 
comment, and during the rest of the meal, and indeed for the 
whole of the day, was somewhat pre-occupied in manner, and 
far less merry than usual. A slight headache was the reason 
given in answer to all my enquiries. 

Now it so happened that on the following morning the 
post brought me a letter from no less a person than Nellie 
Randall herself. The poor girl was, I found, in great trouble for 
her brother, who, for some years had been sowing his wild oats, and 
had at length began to reap his harvest, and his father, without 
a sign or word of warning, had turned him out of doors. His 
sister, who, in spite of her rather peculiar notions as to the mean- 
ing of flirting, spooning, etc., was a thorough good girl at heart, 
knew not who to turn to for advice, the Colonel having angrily 
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declared that if she held any communication with her brother, 
he would send her to share his beggary. Would I, as the only 
person who it seemed likely would have any influence with the 
erratic old soldier—I was, I own, somewhat of a favourite with 
the worthy gentleman—pay a visit to The Park—the Randalls’ 
place—and see if I could be of any use in bringing about a 
peaceful reconciliation before young Harry Randall did anything 
desperate. 

I received this epistle at breakfast, and Aunt Bertie, as she 
passed me, on her way to the head of the table, had made some 
laughing remark about my fair correspondent, and as I folded up 
the letter, and put it-in my pocket, enquired if I had any bad 
news, as I looked so serious. I was, in fact, feeling rather annoyed 
to find that I must quit The Court a day earlier than I had 
originally intended, so as to spend one evening at The Park, so 
merely remarking, in reply to Aunt Bertie’s question, that it was 
a business affair, intending to explain more fully when the 
children were not present, I left the room. All my efforts to 
get a few minutes alone with Aunt Bertie that morning were 
unsuccessful—and evidently a night’s rest had not dispelled the 
headache, for when I did find myself in her presence she was 
even more silent than on the day before, nay, more, for the first 
time she was slightly irritable, and dinner, the usually merry 
meal, passed in silence. This over, Aunt Bertie, instead of 
accompanying me to the drawing-room as usual, retired upstairs, 
and I spent the afternoon alone. In the evening, I announced 
my intention of starting for London early the next day. A 
general hue and cry was raised at this, in which, to my surprise, 
Aunt Bertie took no part. The timely arrival of the postman 
saved me giving any other explanation than that I had business 
which required my prompt attention. Isawa look of intelligence 
pass between two of my cousins, the meaning of which I could 
not fathom, and then as my uncle sorted the contents of the 
letter-bag, Tom, with a knowing wink, enquired if I expected 
another letter from “ Nellie.” 

“ How do you know I have had one?” I asked, somewhat 
angrily. 

“‘ Little pitchers have big ears and bigger ears,” was the only 
reply, but I let it pass, for I became conscious that Aunt Bertie, 
from her corner by the fire, was watching me intently with that 
half-disdainful, half-sad look in her eyes which had puzzled me 
when I had first seen her. It suddenly struck me that my 
deferred explanation might be the cause of mischief, and I 
determined, at all costs, to make it at once. 

“Well, Master Clever,” I said, turning to Tom, “since you 
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have discovered so much, I will tell you the whole of the riddle. 
My letter yesterday was from Miss Nellie Randall, a young lady in 
whose company I travelled on Christmas Eve, and to whom I am 
going to pay a visit to-morrow afternoon, which is the cause of my 
leaving here earlier than I had originally intended.” 

At this very inopportune moment, the arrival of the hand-bell 
ringers caused every one to rush into the hall, and when we 
returned to the dining-room, Aunt Bertie had vanished, and I 
saw her no more that evening. “Hang it,” I thought, as I retired 
to rest, “I have done more harm than good by my efforts to set 
matters right.” 

The next mornirg, to my dismay, I found that my uncle had 
reason to go to town early in the day, so he decreed that we should 
start together. Thus it happened that 11.30 saw me on my way 
to The Park with merely a cool—at least on one side—shake of 
the hand passing between me and Aunt Bertie. 

One thing she did say, which hurt my feelings somewhat ; the 
children were deploring the fact that she was going to leave 
them. 

“ Are you going away ?” I asked. 

“Tam to spend next week at Belton. Don’t look so alarmed, 
I am not going to ask you to play escort, I know how you hate it!” 

This little bit of unkindness hurt me so much, that I could 
only say, carelessly— 

“You are good so far to spare me; good-bye, I hope you will 
enjoy yourself é 

“ Thanks, accept the same wishes for yourself.” 

This last speech convinced me of my fears the previous night, 
but before I could say another word I was hustled into the dog- 
cart, and before that vehicle turned the avenue, Aunt Bertie had 
left the group on the steps. 

My visit to The Park was, I am happy to say, in every way 
successful. The old Colonel had already began to melt before 
even my arrival, so the matter was quite easy. Nellie was so over- 
flowing with gratitude, that she forgot to be affected, and I never 
before liked her so well. My visit, therefore, would have been 
very pleasant, had it not been for the fact that I feared I had 
offended Aunt Bertie, a state of affairs which disturbed me a great 
deal. 

I determined to write the moment I reached my chambers, and 
sent the letter by the odds and ends boy. This done, I watched 
anxiously for the answer, but the days went by and none came. 

What should Ido. Write again. I did not think I had better. 
The matter caused me great uneasiness, and I set off to a ball at 
——, to which Colonel Randall, as steward, had given me an invi- 
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tation, in no enviable frame of mind. And then, of course, it so hap- 
pened that Nellie had just inveigled me into a cosy nook, in the 
conservatory, and was giving me a second dose of thanks in her 
most impressive manner, when who should go by on the arm of a 
tall, dark, young officer, than the person of all I least expected to 
see—Aunt Bertie herself. 

Thank heaven, I thought, she did not see me. I made some 
excuse for taking Nellie back to her chaperone, and, not knowing 
whether to be pleased or annoyed, set off in search of my little 
relative. 

Ah, there she was, in the corner with the officer still beside 
her. I presented myself, was received distantly, even coldly, was 
dismissed with a carelessness which considerably hurt my feelings, 
and, well, to cut matters short, I spent a most miserable evening ; 
for fool like—for the slight I had received, I bestowed every atten- 
tion on fair Nellie, while a little white-robed figure, with some 
pink roses at her throat, was continually crossing my path, and 
always with that tall young officer at her side. 

I need not say that I was discontented and unhappy, until just 
at the moment when it was too late to repair damages. 

- I-was standing on the steps waiting for the Randalls’ carriage, 
when once more that white dress came within my vision. The 
officer saw it safely into a fly, and I having done the same, only 
less carefully, by Miss Nellie, we both turned up the steps 
together, and then to my surprise, Auntie’s friend touched me on 
the arm. 

“Excuse me, I have been bidden to introduce myself to you. 
Mr. Royston, I believe—I am Mr. Falkirk.” 

I was not aware that that fact had any interest to me, so 
bowed stiffly.” 

“ Aunt Bertie——” 

I started. “ Pardon me, you use the name rather freely.” 

“| have a right to do so; although it seems to be a privilege 
which even outsiders make use of.” 

I wondered, was that Aunt Bertie’s way of speaking to him. 

“ A right,” I asked ; “in what way?” 

‘ As anephew!” 

** A nephew! My claim to the relationship is a perfectly valid 
‘one, which I am afraid yours is not.” 

“ Then she is really——” 

“Yes, really my Aunt Bertie.” 

“ Thank heaven for that!” 

Mr. Falkirk and I became great friends on the spot, my 
manner being so fervent that no wonder he thought me rather 
strange. 
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That night I slept the sleep of the untroubled, and woke re- 
peating that tabular form which occupies the first page of our 
prayer-books, “a man may not marry his grandmother,” etc., and 
(mind, this had nothing whatever to do with my talking in my 
sleep) that same morning I started at 10.30 from station, 
and found myself an hour and a half later at The Court. 

My arrival was cordially welcomed, but I only waited to bestow 
a few greetings before I began to make enquiries for Aunt Bertie. 
She had gone to pay some visits of charity in the town, and 
would not be back till the evening. She had only started a 
quarter-of-an-hour. 1 announced my intention of, if possible, over- 
taking her. All agreed it was not to be done, but I would not 
be persuaded, and set off. 

It was one of those delightful January days when a good 
thaw after a continued season of snow and ice make the whole of 
Belton one large puddle. In this state of affairs Aunt Bertie 
would take the road, and if I took the short cut over the fields, I 
should be sure to accomplish my purpose. As I buttoned up my 
coat in the hall, my uncle’s family used every persuasion to make 
me remain at home, and as I trod down the avenue, Tom, having 
let me get out of reach of his ears first, called out, as a parting 
shot— 

“T believe you’re in love with Aunt Bertie!” 

That sentence rung in my ears during my dreary walk, and I 
may say not at all unpleasantly. Well, about half-an-hour after 
I had started I saw the little fur-mantled figure in front of me 
that I sought. I commenced to run, calling the same figure by 
name, when, to my surprise, the girl, without one look behind, 
set off at racing speed. My, what a dance she led me; somebody 
could run I found, but at length I caught her, by a long jump 
over a tremendous muddy pool. As I caught her arm, she 
shrieked for “ Help.” 

“ Aunt Bertie!” I ejaculated. 

“ Oh, Frank!” 

om 7 om o . 

Stars best take the place of a description of what next took 
place, for there, in the midst of that mud and slush, a funny 
little scene took place. 

“Oh, Frank! I thought you were that horrid beggar who 
passed me at the milestone.” 

“Well,” I explained, “I am a thief, but I want something of 
far more value than your purse.” 

Is there any need to say I got what I desired ? 

Then followed long-deferred explanations; we both owned we 
had acted stupidly. After this followed a very happy, very 
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muddy, and much too short walk home. I told Aunt Bertie she 
had been, charitable enough for one day. 

“ Let’s make the children guess all about it,” said Aunt Bertie, 
looking up at her nephew with a pretty blush, as we stood in the 
hall. 

I agreed. 

But ah! too late. 

Even as we spoke came the sound of voices within the dining- 
room raised high in dispute. 

“‘ How,” Effie was saying indignantly, “can cousin Fwank be 
our uncle and yet our cousin too? ” 

“Well,” retorted Tom, evidently with great triumph, “ how 
can Aunt Bertie possibly be our cousin and yet our aunt?” 

I drew a little brown head against my coat collar, and right 
under a magnificent bunch of mistletoe, renounced the nominal 
relationship which had led to so many blunders and ended so 
happily, and gave the first seal to a closer and better connection. 

“ You can be aunt to any one you like, so long as you are 
always and for ever—simply my Bertie!” 


THE END. 





“ ECHOES OF LAUGHTER.” 


IN IMITATION OF E, A. POE’S “THE BELLS.” 


By LILY TINSLEY. 


I, 


Hear the echoes of gay laughter, 
Silver laughter, 
As if glad news it follows after, 
As it falls, falls, falls. 


Like a swallow eastward bound ; 
How it echoes through the walls, 
Rings like music in our halls, 
And we love to hear it sound. 

We hear it ringing, ringing, ringing, 

Like soft murmuring voices singing, 

While it floats from floor to rafter, 

The child’s soft silver laughter, 

Laughter, laughter, 

Echoing clear from floor to rafter ! 


Listen still, the ha, ha, ha! 
Gently rising ha, ha, ha ! 
Hear the punster’s hearty laughter, 
Roaring laughter, 
Some good joke it follows after. 
Good companions seated round, 
Echoing far the joyful sound. 
Hark, it comes from wine-washed throats, 
Oh, that peal! 
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Like a trumpet’s clang it floats, 
Hard and harsh untuneful notes, 
Making all the senses reel. 


Oh, what deafening screams and laughter, 
What a gush of discord follows after 
Roaring laughter. 


From every rafter, 
Echoing far, far, far! 
Tn a hearty ha, ha, ha! 


Hear the roar ever sounding, 
In a mighty ha, ha, ha! 

Of the ha, ha, ha, ha, 
Ha, ha, ha! 


Hear the falling calling of the laughter! 


II. 


H ear the shrill sarcastic laughter ! 
Hateful laughter ! 


What a tale of cold unfeeling echoes now to every rafter. 


Who can dare to trace its fire, 
As it rises higher, higher! 
Worse than any grave reproof, 
Reaches it from floor to roof. 


All unfeeling, cold and shrill, 

In a tone of harsh disdain, 
Falling but to rise again, 
Heeding not the sobbing sigh, 
The downcast look and filling eye, 
Echoes harshly onward ever, 
Never tiring, never, never ; 
Echoes ever onward still. 


List and tremble, ha, ha, ha! 
Hear it echoing far, far, far ; 
Ever, ever, further still, 
How it chills our hearts to hear, 
As it grows now far, now near, 
Cruel, unfeeling, harsh and shrill, 
To the ear it quickly tells, 
By the grating, 
Hearts are breaking, 
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As it rises now and swells, 

Hearts the echo of that sound 
Are slowly breaking, 
Farewell taking, 

Of the earth, yet still the sound 

Of the laughter, laughter, laughter, 
Of the laughter, 

Rises ever, laughter, laughter. 


Up from roof and down from rafter, laughter, laughter, 
Hear the hateful ha, ha, ha! 
Hear it still the ha, ha, ha! 


Ill. 


Hear the maniac’s screaming laughter, 
Unmeaning laughter. 


What a world of toil and tumult now it follows after, 
In the shadow, in the sunlight, 
In the morning, in the night. 


List, it makes us shake with fear! 

As it falls upon our ear ; 

Listen how it wails and shrieks ; 

Of the wandering mind it speaks, 
As a bird e’en while it sings, 
Wildly, wildly beats its wings 
’Gainst its prison walls— 

Listen to the awful peal, 

Till the brain and senses reel, 

To the wild and moaning laughter, 

Peal, peal, peal ! 

To the wild and groaning shrieks, 

Hark the shrill unearthly laughter, 

As it peals, peals 

Like the hum of many wheels ; 

Rises full of fun and mirth, 

Rises upwards from the earth! 
Some jest within that brain, 
Like some drear ghost returns again. 

List! the screaming ha, ha, ha! 

Hear its echo near and far. 

That strange shrill ha, ha! 
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Hush, it now is softer grown, 
Hear the maniac sigh and groan, 
Beseeching aid 
From any friend ; 
Calling, crying 
When will this end ? 
Then sudden there comes again 
Another mood to the fevered brain 
Hark! Defiance fills the peal 
Of mighty laughter ; 
Is this laughter now with peals ? 
No, it is no human being 
Living, breathing, hearing, seeing, 
Gives those notes ; 
No, it is some fiery devils 
Holding their earthly revels; 
They are gathering round the soul, 
They will seize it as their prize— 


See the triumph in their eyes; 
"Tis some devils 


Holding revels. 


’Tis their laughter now which peals, 
Peals, peals, peals! 
List! the wild unearthly shrieks 
To the imprisoned soul it speaks ; 
Tells with awful words its doom, 
Hear its echo, room from room ; 
’Tis the brain that reels. 


Hear it now, fiendish ever, 

Will it sound like this for ever— 
Ringing, 
Calling, 
Singing, 
Falling. 

List! it peals, peals, peals! 

In a mighty ha, ha, ha! 

Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! 

Ha, ha, ha! 
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The demons revels, 
Ha, ha, ha! 


Think you what is coming after ? 
Ha, ha, ha! 


It is no more— 
Silent is the laughter ! 














LIONS. 


By JOHN BAKER HOPKINS. 


THE lion is a disappointing animal. The King of Beasts, to the 
child who has only read of him in nursery story-books, is an 
indescribably magnificent creature. Then comes the first visit to the 
Zoological Gardens, and the child is surprised to find that the live 
lion is so much smaller and so much less terrible in aspect than 
he appears in fable. I heard a young man fresh from the country 
criticising the Landseer lions! “Call them lions! Why in body 
they are prize fat cattle and their faces are same as sailors in the 
pantomime!” The lion may be grand in his native jungle, but 
he does not look monarchical when he is caged or sculptured. 
Distance lends enchantment to the view and in this respect the 
quadruped and the social lion are alike. No man is a hero to his 
valet, no woman is an angel to her husband, and the social lion is 
not leonine to those who know him intimately. Perhaps that 
is why there are no great lions in our time. The Press interviews 
and paragraphs so assiduously and remorselessly that we behold the 
social lion eating his breakfast eggs, or dancing with rage because 
there is a button off his shirt, or cutting his corns. I went to 
see an actress who has enjoyed a partial lionisation, and when I 
saw her I could not forget that I had lately read an Interviewer’s 
account of her sitting with her back to the fire drying her hair. 
The remembrance made enthusiasm impossible. 

We are still a lionising people, but there are no longer great 
lions who for awhile engross the attention of the nation. Or 
perhaps the lions are as great, but their popularity is not nearly so 
widespread. Ah me, for the days of Jenny Lind and Tom 
Thumb, of Macready, and the artist who jumped Jim Crow, of 
Napoleon III., when a verse was added to the National Anthem 
in honour of his visit to England, of Haynau, who was mobbed 
by the draymen, of Garibaldi in his red shirt, and of the Siamese 
Twins. Now princes, heroes, celebrities and notorieties come and 
go and cause no excitement. I fancy that the Shah of Persia 
rather spoilt national lion hunting. His visit had been profusely 
advertised, and it seemed as if all the world and his wife would 
crowd and crush to look upon the successor of Darius. He landed, 
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and the newspapers announced that his Chamberlain or Prime 
Minister carried behind His Majesty a yellow metal tea-pot. 
People laughed, and laughter is fatal to a social lion. Now and 
then the trumpet blowers proclaim an Only General, an Only 
Actor, an Only Author, an Only Beauty or an only Criminal; but 
the well-meant effort fails, for the lionising is partial and not 
national. In a few months the Only One ceases to sell photo- 
graphically, is done in wax and is forgotten, save by a faithful 
few. There is no lack of lionising, but every set or circle every- 
where has its special lions, and will not be at the pains of joining 
in a national hunt. Last summer I met a coloured person in the 
Tottenham Court Road. He was a king. I forget his name, but 
he came from New Zealand. He attracted no attention. I was 
told that he was quite one of the lions of the season in the 
Aboriginies Protection set, but the public would not lionise him. 
Poor Cetewayo who was also taken up by a set, did not fare 
much better, though a few idlers thought it worth while to have 
a look at a South African who could eat pounds of beef at a meal, 
and had a score or two of wives. The new development of lion- 
ising is not agreeable. Formerly those who were not inclined for 
the sport could avoid it, but now at every party there is a lion, 
and every guest is expected to join in the lionising. Probably 
the set, circle, or local lion enjoys the fun, and the more so as he 
is not subjected to the close scrutiny that is the fate of a national 
lion. If he has artificial teeth he can take them out and clean 
them, without a full description of the interesting performance 
appearing in the newspapers. 

A favourite lion, forgive the Hibernianism, is the Golden Calf. 
Happy is the entertainer who can get the reputed Master of 
Millions to honour a social function. Sometimes the rich man is 
not a millionaire, but anyhow he is good for six figures, and he 
who has made a hundred thousand pounds may hope to be worth 
ten times that amount before he died. You arrive at the ap- 
pointed dinner hour, and it,is manifest that the host and hostess 
and all the guests who are in the Golden Calf set are on the tip- 
toe of expectation. The conversation is depressingly dreary, and 
all the set seem to be addressing the door, for on it their eyes are 
fixed. Presently the Golden Calf comes in. The host hurries 
forward and effusively shakes hands with much curvature of the 
back. The hostess smiles radiantly, shakes hands impressionably, 
and graciously curves her back. All the set, as they smile and 
shake the hand that could sign a prodigious cheque, manifest 
curvature of the back. You ask one of the set who is the new 
arrival. ‘ What, do you not know Mr. Lardcorner?” His wealth 
is enormous, and they say that he could buy up the town. When 
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introduced to the Golden Calf, you are bound by the law of society 
to be very civil to the man who could buy you up if he chose to 
do so, and you were willing to be bought. Mr. Lardcorner would 
probably not be obnoxious if he were not lionised. He overflows 
with unrefined animal spirits, but does not seem bad-natured. On 
the contrary, he appears disposed to treat his poorer fellow- 
creatures as if they were ,not altogether toc inferior for his 
companionship. 

His opinions are ‘expressed in a somewhat loud and aggressive 
voice, and all the set agree with him on every point. When he 
laughs, the set laughs, When he is silent, the set is silent. When 
he takes cheese, the’ set takes cheese. If he refuses melon, no 
melon is eaten. At intervals the Golden Calf is tickled by 
flatteries. The host remarks that some persons have lost heavily 
by the Gold Bonds of the Wall Street and Lunar Mountain Rail- 
way. Mr. Lardcorner says that he was in the spec, but he made 
money. The host replies, “ Ah, yes, for the man of unlimited 
resources controls any market and speculation.” Some one sug- 
gests that we want more cathedrals. Mr. Lardcorner says he would 
build. a dozen if he could afford to do so. The hostess exclaims, 
“Jf you could afford it,” and laughs almost boisterously. And 
all the set laugh almost boisterously. The idea of Mr. Lardcorner 
not being rich enough to afford to give his country a dozen new 
cathedrals is so comic. The Golden Calf is an aggravating lion 
because he has nothing but his money, and that he keeps to him- 
self. And how the Golden Calf must deride and probably despise 
the lionisers. It is the poor man and not the rich man who over- 
values the worth of money. It is the pauper not the millionaire 
who is apt to say in his heart, that gold is a very god, spelt with 
an “1.” 

But Golden Calf lionising is far worse when the object of adu- 
lation is a pursey woman. How fearfully the wealthy widow 
patronises the set or circle of lionisers! She would be con- 
descending to a Shakespeare, or a Milton, or a Newton. I have 
seen the lionised wealthy widow metaphorically patting men of 
light and learning as if they were her lap dogs. But her own 
sex suffers the most from her patronising. Her condescension to 
the vicar is bad enough, but her patronage of the vicar’s wife is 
so insolent that an abject Oriental might resent it. Another 
variety of the Golden Calf lion is the childless rich man. Those 
who think they have a chance of being remembered in the will 
of Mr. Cutupwell are utterly grovelling, and their subserviency 
is intensified by bitterest rivalry. However, Mr. Cutupwell is 
not much of a nuisance to those who are not legacy hunting, 
because those who are in the hunt prefer keeping their lion to 
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themselves, and are alarmed and displeased if others lionise 
him. 

The demi-semi professional beauty is lionised by men, and the 
lionising is tolerated, not always graciously, by the ladies. Her 
photograph sells locally, and in her own circle she influences the 
fashion. I know very little about evolution, and to be quite 
truthful, I am so ignorant about it, that I do not believe men are 
descended from monkeys or reptiles; though I have known 
monkeyish males and reptilish females. But the theory that men 
are evolutionised sheep would have a great deal to recommend it. 
The peculiarity of sheep is that they flock together, and if one 
leads the others follow into a pasture or into a slaughter-house. 
Do not men flock together? The demi-semi beauty is probably 
not more beautiful than a dozen other girls in her circle, but 
because one man avers that she is supreme in beauty, and has 
the opportunity to puff her, all the men of the circle hold her to 
be supreme in beauty, and rave about her eyes, and her nose and 
her mouth, and the swan-like curve of her neck, and the sump- 
tousness of her bust. The eyes of the demi-semi beauty may be 
bewitching, but they are not optically perfect, for though she 
surveys herself in the looking-glass several times daily, she always 
sees herself as her lionisers profess to see her. She is exacting, 
and frequently uncivil. If any man does not lionise her she 
attacks him with rudeness that passes for wit, and coarseness that 
passes for humour, and the man cannot retaliate. However, he 
may, if it pleases him, enjoy a sweet revenge. He can pay 
attention to some other lady, who will cruelly vivisect and mangle 
the demi-semi beauty for his amusement. Yes, her hair is 
beautiful, but it is wonderful how frequently and quickly it 
changes in colour and quantity. Yes, her eyes are pleasing, but 
their brightness is of the bella-donna sort. Yes, her complexion 
is soft and blooming, but observe how hard and parchmenty is the 
spot she has just touched with her handkerchief. Her teeth are 
splendid, but she has a very clever dentist. Yes, her figure looks 
charming at a distance, but those who dance with her say she is 
awfully corsetish. 

When Hudson, the Railway king, was the lion of the nation, 
people who could not get him to allot them shares invented comic 
stories anent his Midas Majesty. He sent back a pair of gloves 
because they were not a match ; his wife found fault with a book- 
seller for supplying her with a book of common prayer, as she did 
not care what she paid, and objected to anything common; she 
was indignant with her fishmonger for not sending her the new 
fish, the gutta-percha sole. Another story was that the friends of 
King Hudson were entertained with musical boxes, because his 
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wife did not see why people, who were above it, should have the 
toil of playing the piano as if they were in the musical trade. 
Would that the story were true, and that the musical box fashion 
had prevailed for ever! Not that I like the noise of musical boxes, 
which is a degree more irritating than the noise of the barrel- 
organ, but then we should have been spared the dreadful infliction 
of the amateur musical lion. Amateur theatricals are generally 
unpleasant, except to those who enjoy the spectacle of their fellow 
creatures making themselves appear very ridiculous; but then 
private theatricals are infrequent, they do not necessarily last 
the whole of the evening, and you know in advance what is to 
happen, and so you can regret that you are unable to avail your- 
self of the kind invitation. But there is no avoiding the amateur 
musical lion. The invitation does not mention music, but the 
piano is opened, and Miss Fantasia plays havoc with a strong 
sonata. Mr. Allwind perpetrates a flute solo, and you resolve 
never again to be angry with the street urchin for whistling the 
latest music hall air. Mr. Catgut assumes a Paginini attitude and 
mercilessly scrapes on the violin. Then Miss Squeal favours 
the company with a song or scena—two chest notes to six head 
notes, and all devoid of quality and sweetness, as is the sound of 
saw sharpening. Well, there are amateurs and amateurs, and 
some are musicians though not professionals ; but I ask is it fair, 
or reasonable, or humane that I should be compelled to listen 
hour after hour to amateur musicians, who are generally very 
unmusical, when for a very few shillings I can hear accomplished 
musicians? Am I to be scouted as non-musical because I prefer 
singers who can sing and players who can play? Moreover, you 
have not only to listen to the amateur musical lions, but you are 
bound, under the penalty of being stigmatised as a bear, to 
admire and applaud them. The opinions of the amateur musical 
lions are almost as vexatious as their performances. Do you not 
think that Patti’s upper register is rather metallic? What a 
pity Nilsson is addicted to florid phrasing! The sonatas of 
Beethoven are spoilt by their padding! The Italian melodists 
are saccharine, but commonplace. Wagner would be delightful if 
his motif was not so often involved in misty mysticism. The old 
English ballads are not bad in their way, but they are so elemen- 
tary and twangy. And it is an offence to disagree with the 
amateur musical lion. You have endured the music and the 
talk for hours, and then as you depart there is another trial of 
temper. Your hostess in the honeyest tone of voice briefly 
expostulates on the marvellous gifts of the musical lions she has 
exhibited, and hopes you have enjoyed the evening. You are 
obliged to smile and say yes, and you feel that you are not less 
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heroic than the Greek youth who smiled whilst the stolen fox 
was eating his flesh. 

To set, circle, or local lions there is no end. Their name is 
legion. There is the politician, who is sure to get into the House 
at the next general election. He almost monopolises the talk 
and shouts a farrago of leading articles, to prove that the country 
must go to the dogs unless he and his party are in power. There is 
the wit who lets off jokes, at which all the guests are expected to 
laugh. Unlike most of the port that is drank nowadays, his jokes 
are old and crusted. The wit lion is usually offensive, for he 
mingles personal impertinences with his ancient jests. I lately 
heard a wit lion get a well-merited retort. A fleshy gentleman, 
talking of his autumn outing, remarked that he did not care for 
climbing. 

“No,” said the wit lion, “ you have too much to carry.” 

The fleshy gentleman replied : 

“No one will suppose you are top heavy.” 

The lionisers were horrified, and I heard the hostess say that 
the brute, that is the fleshy gentleman, should never enter her 
house again. "9 

The foreign lion is not in fashion unless he is a rich colonial 
or an American, who has “ struck oil,” or cornered pork, or been a 
lucky Wall Street pooler. But foreign lions are more tolerable 
than the clever lion ; the young man who is guing to be the glory 
of his Alma Mater, or the young woman who is steeped to the 
lips—mind to the lips—in all the dead languages and all the 
ologies. There are many kinds of set, circle, and local lions, but 
they are all alike in being unmitigated nuisances to those who 
are not addicted to the sport of lionising. 

I have mentioned lion hunting. Well, that does not correctly 
describe the sport anent set, circle, and local lions. They are not 
hunted but petted; and it is difficult to decide which is the more 
contemptible object, the set, circle, or local lion, or the lionisers. 
That both are contemptible no one will deny, except the lollipop- 
gorged lions and their truckling, curved-back lionesses. 








THE CONTINENT MARGE OF THE SEA. 


Tue year 1884 will long be remembered as the year of a great 
cholera scare. There was danger, but there was also fear greater 
thanany danger. One consequence of this dread dismay were, that 
the conditions of our continental holiday travelling were wholly 
-altered. Italy was closed to us; on the frontiers of Switzerland 
lurked a shadowy quarantine of doubt; France was suspect ; and, 
indeed, the whole Continent was under an imaginary reign of terror. 
Hence, English travellers remained mostly within the limits of 
their own sea-girt isle ; and Scotland and all the popular waterin g- 
places were overcrowded with those holiday-makers who, in ordinary 
years, stray abroad. It is certain that, for brain-workers at least, 
continental travelling supplies the mind with a greater alterative 
than does a visit to one of our own places. The language is 
changed ; the streets, the houses, the scenery, the associations, of 
which streets, houses, and scenery are the outward and visible 
signs, are all different in foreign countries, and the mind is quick- 
ened and interested by the comparative novelty of all objective 
surroundings. One result of this reversed state of things was a 
great additional comfortin travelling. Steamships bound to foreign 
ports carried few passengers, and it was easy to obtain the best 
berths ; foreign railway trains were not full, and it was not difficult 
to find an almost empty carriage. The Parisians were, we heard, 
flocking to their northern or Normandy coast; and, influenced by 
a strong recommendation, we concluded to takea seaside holiday 
at the pensionof Madame Pognon, at Ste. Adresse, which is a 
hill suburb of le Havre. 

So, one night, which was warm and bright with the full moon 
of a most sumptuous August, we travelled by the railway to 
Southampton. As the train sped on, we flew through a landscape 
blanched by the soft splendour of moonlight ; and, at Southampton, 
we found an ideal summer sea, calm, beautiful, and shining in the 
azure light of a superb moon. 

The paddles of the Wolf began at midnight to churn up the 
still waters, which we alone agitated, into two streaks of silvery 
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white foam. We passed ships with hanging, lazy sails, standing 
out blackly against the wide, sapphire gleam and glory of the 
steadfast moon s. Two yachts, heaving gently in our swell, 
lifted up and down their white, lazy sails which were drooping 
grecefaily in the absence of even a zephyr. The Isle of Wight 
shimmered vaguely in soft, silver haze. The glaring lightship is 
passed: a few dark-sailed fishing boats and coasters are left 
quietly rocking in our perturbed wake; and then we see, and 
leave behind us, the brilliant lights of busy Portsmouth. Then 
= throw away cigars and descend from the bridge. Sleep came 
own— ? 


7 


“ Gently as nights of summer fall, 
Upon the lids of Nourmahal.” 


and we reluctantly quitted the sameness of splendour of that 
midsummer night’s dream, and consigned ourselves to rest in the 
throbbing cabin of the Wolf. 

When we woke the next morning, we found the haze which 
foretells an intensely hot day. There was a long, slow, glassy 
swell in the water, which was born of some wind that we felt not. 
The soft heave was very gentle. 


“ Like the waves of the summer, as one dies away, 
Another as sweet and as shining comes on.” 


and, when we passed the great cliff headland of la Héve, we came 
into smooth, stagnant calm. At nine o’clock, we ran along- 
side the scorched port of Havre, and the quiet voyage was 
over. 

The customs were very disagreeable about cigars, and you pay 
a high duty on tobacco in the Republic of monopoly. 

When we landed, the heat had become burning, and we 
drove through the busy streets under a bright and branding sun. 
It is a pleasure to see again, for the first time in a year, a foreign 
street, with houses, shops, people, all differing from our own. 
White-capped women, red-legged soldiers, and blue-bloused work- 
men, are dirttes striking in colour, and characteristic in appearance. 
Despite the heat, the streets look gay, lively, cheerful; and 
the crowded tramways glide smoothly up and down the long hill 
street, which leads from Havre to Sainte Adresse. Our open 
cab bumps along, escaping contact with the tramways, until we 
turn off up the street du Docteur Surirez, and at length stop 
before the gh iron gate of the Villa des Falaises. 

A house, like a human being, has a physiognomy, a character ; 
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and, at the first aspect, our villa smiles upon us. Walking rex. 
a gravel path, you pass the doors of the many mansions whic 
are included in the house. Each mansion is shut off, is separated 
from every other one. To the right, as you enter, are pretty 
pavillons. A flight of steps leads down to the terrace, part of 
which is roofed, to protect guests against sun and rain ; and another | 
row of steps descends to a lower terrace in which are ranged rows 
of bathing cabines. More stairs lead down to the galets, to the 
shingly beach, on which bright summer wavelets plash, and break, 
and murmur with a soft kissing voice, like whispering tones of 
love. Our strip of beach is fenced in by groynes. There is, as 
we find out later, a room which is used for battledore and shuttle- 
cock, or for blindman’s buff, or other domestic games; as that of 
attentions with, or without intentions. On the upper terrace there 
is a little gymnasium, with a swing and a parallel bar; and this 
piece of ground is all day long lively with the laughter and shrill 
French voices of happy children. The house is placed directly 
on, and yet tolerably high above, the wide sea. The views are fine. 
You see the opposite coast, including the mouths of the Seine, 
and of the Orne, and revealing gay, wicked Trouville, which, at 
night, flares so brightly with its long line of gleaming lights. 
Soon, all coast ceases, and the horizon is a dark line between sea 
and sky. The open channel is opposite when land ceases. Far 
out lie a fleet of fishing boats, silently at work. Steamships trail 
their long smear of smoke across the blue sky. That large ship 
being towed out is an American. When she has got far enough 
from the shore, the strenuous little tug ceases its puffing labours, 
and the great sails, which are to bear the stately craft across the 
ocean, hang first in festoons and then slowly droop from yard to 
yard, until the ship is under full canvas, and spreads her wide 
white wings to the soft breeze of summer, and sails out into the 
Far West. The sea view, lively with shipping, is very good from 
our sea-side home. But, so far, I have recorded only first impres- 
sions. A bell sounds for twelve o’clock déjefimer, and we have to 
make the acquaintance of our fellow guests. Some of these con- 
gregate on the upper terrace, before going in to déjefimer, and they 
look with a little curiosity at the new-comers. Humanity is of 
such vital interest, even in the neighbourhood of the much re- 
sounding sea, that we feel an interest in those who are to share 
with us a holiday home. We go in, very gladly to breakfast, and 
find a real table, or tables, of the hostess; the one presided over 
by Madame Pognon herself, while the other had her sister in the 
chair. 

The guests may number some fifty odd. The greater number 
are, of course, French; but there are some Hungarians, a Polish 
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lady, one solitary German, and a few English. The lunch is very 
French and very good. There is the usual table d’héte noise of 
voices and clatter of dishes ; and at my corner of the table, I had 
the good fortune of finding some very bright and pleasant French 
people. Easy to make acquaintance with them. We talked of the 
Republic, of the Church and M. Paul Bert, of the Théatre Frangais 
and of Sarah Bernhardt, of Daudet and of Zola, of the China 
war, of the new law of divorce, of the cholera, and the Lion d’Or 
at Paris, of Judic, of marriage and love, and of the gay science of 
savoir vivre, of pleasure, and of gaiety. The talk was very French 
and very gay. After déjetiner we strolled out on to the terrace, 
and the men had a cigar. Oh, what bad cigars are those to which 
a free and enlightened Republic condemns its citizen! Our real 
Havannahs, purchased under a monarchy, seemed almost divine. 
We watched the lazy clouds, throwing drifting shadows on to the 
sunbright sea, just lightly stirred by a “ wrinkling wind on glassy 
water”; we looked at the ships at anchor, waiting for the tide to 
come into the harbour, or sailing slowly over the placid sheen of 
smooth watery space ; and we talked about filling up the time until 
dinner at seven. The heat was intense. We could ride on a tram- 
way down tothe city; could sit before a café, take cooling drinks, 


and watch the port, or bustling market-place ; or we could take 
another tramway up to the Carreau, and could then stroll through 
the rue de Solitude on to the high cliffs, and to the twin light- 
houses, the Phares de la Héve. We chose sea and cliff, and the 
wide sky-arch and quiet nature. 


“ Low, low, breathe and blow, 
Wind of the western sea;” 


but the fervent sun had almost killed the intimidated breeze, and 
though there was a sense of air on the lofty headland, there was no 
wind. The glare was dazzling and the channel sea a burnished 
plain. Neglecting the little awberge called prettily au chant des 
oiseaux, we stop atthe Maison Rouge, and there sit in the shade and 
watch the carriages arriving from the city “ with company,” and 
drink iced drinks. The country inland, seen from la Héve, is open 
and is dotted with heath and furze patches. There is a good coast 
walk along the cliffs, which are so lofty that the lifeless wavelets 
gently rolling over upon the unnumbered pebbles cannot be 

eard so high. The lighthouses, sturdy and squat—there must 
be winter sometimes at la Héve—throw the rays of their far- 
piercing lights for some seven-and-twenty miles over the often 
stormy channel. Through mist and storm, through gale and rain, 
those intense lights shine steadfastly and far; but to-day in the 
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profoundest peace of stillest sunblaze it is hard to conceive of 
winter, cold or storm. Ice and snow can hardly be realized on 
such a day by the sultry, tropicalized imagination. We descend 
slowly through heat and dust to our friendly Villa; and at seven 
we all met again at a capital French dinner. The dinner ‘lasts 
longer and is a little louder than the déjefimer. After dinner 
another beatific cigar; and then the question of what is to be 
done to amuse the evening? We can go down to Frascati or we 
can go up to the Casino. At both we shall find crowds, music, 
dancing—and gambling at the Petits Chevaux. We can sit and 
talk 4 fresco on our own terrace and in the salon. Madame 
Pognon and her sister are sure to provide some amusement, as 
music, or charades. These gracious ladies take tactful trouble in 
a way too much neglected by hostesses in England to think for 
the entertainment of their guests. Man does not live by bread 
alone. Board and lodging are not everything ; and no guest at the 
Villa des Falaises will have to complain of want of occupation, 
amusement or pleasure-winged hours. 

My room overlooked the sea, and looked down the pathway of 
the streaming lights of the Phares. Pleasant to lounge in it, with 
a book, in the joyous daylight ; or to watch the splendid sun sink- 
ing into the western waste of waters. Pleasanter’ still, perhaps, 
at night, to enjoy the last thoughtful pipe, looking out over the 
darkling sea, looking up to the brilliant stars, and listening, as 
you sink to sleep, to the melodious monotony of the soft waves 
breaking upon the shingly beach. Those still hours, spent alone 
in the mystery and grandeur of the voluptuous summer night, 
are things to feel and to remember. 

Early in the morning, Christine brings up the coffee to your 
room, which is soon fragrant with the perfume of the aromatic 
berry. You lean upon the window-sill and look out. Another 
perfect day! The tranquil sea shimmers broadly in the glorious 
heat of sun glare. On the upper terrace, fair forms lean upon the 
balustrade, and look out, also, over the glorious, glad promise of 
the early morn. You descend, and are encompassed by delight- 
ful companions, who begin to talk of that which can and shall be 
done in order to enjoy to the full the splendid, but too swiftly 
passing hours. 

You soon find that bathing is about the most desired occupation 
and the most pleasurable of diversions. All can bathe together ; 
ladies and gentlemen. There is accepted costume and no prudery. 
It will be about high-water at 10.30, and you make up a select 
party of very particular friends for a bath of rapture. Ah, the 
delight of swimming in that sunbright, summer sea—so bracing, 
yet so tender in its warm embrace! The shining surface wrinkles 
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into little tremulous ripples of glad laughter, and the air is 
—~ with golden sunlight. 

The Villa des Falaises has its own strip of beach for bathing. 
It has the three posts, supporting a rope for bathers who are not 
swimmers, which are to be found at all French bathing places, 
and which run from the beach out a little way intothe sea. Within 
the limit of the three posts no one is out of his depth. A little 
way out at sea, rising out of deep water, stands a pole, with little 
steps across it, which resembles those by means of which bears 
rise to the altitude of the proffered bun. On the top is a small 
tray, placed there for the accommodation of divers. This pole can 
only be reached by swimmers, and is, when the high change of 
bathing is in, surrounded by those who swim out to, and dive from, 
it. The strip of beach on the right, and next to ours, belongs to 
one Dumont, who keeps a large establishment of Bains a la lame. 
Dumont has his three ropes connected with three posts, and he 
has a small pier for divers, and a raft floating in the water for 
swimmers; but he has not gota bear pole like ours. Dumont 
has a boat, rowed about by a man, which is always ready to save 
or to help swimmers. We have no boat. Bathing is dependent 
upon high water, or the times near that. You may bathe, before 
the déjetiner, or between déjefimer and dinner, according to the 
state of the tide; but at low water the bathing is not good—take 
a bright, hot morning, at about eleven o’clock, when the tide 
serves. On Dumont’s pier, men attired in white shirts, over 
bathing-dresses, walk about looking like toga’ed Romans in the 
Capitol; while from the feminine cabimes, ladies issue, covered 
with white peignoirs, which they threw off on to the beach where 
they enter the water. French ladies usually wear straw hats 
when bathing, and they seldom dip their heads under water. In 
such hot weather as we had it does not much matter, but people 
certainly do stop a long time in the water. Both sexes wear 
shoes, generally white, with straw soles, as some foot-gear is abso- 
lutely necessary to protect the feet against the rough shingles. 
A short, splashing rush into the sea, and you can get under water 
and begin to swim. On to the rope hang hatted ladies, who can- 
not swim, and who jump up and down incessantly, sometimes 
stopping to splash water over each other, and talking and laugh- 
ing loudly. Some are being taught by a baigneur, or by male 
friends, to swim; and children, often unwillingly, are being made 
to love a bath. The sea is specked with dots of colour, and is 
crowded with figures. The dress of ladies is either very coquettish 
or very shapeless and dowdy. Luxury and taste can be shown in 
marine, as in land costume. Far out at sea, the rare dark heads 
of good swimmers dot the shining water. People stand on the 
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beach, or sit upon the terraces, to watch the bathing, and the 
scene is brilliant and gay. 

See—from out one of our cabines, emerges a young Diana of 
the Louvre, slender, upright, active, graceful. She trips lightly 
over the torturous galets, runs gaily into the water, hangs up the 
little shoes upon one of the posts, and swims out into the 
deep waters. She is one of our best swimmers, and is 
English. 

When people are good at physical exercises they perform them 
gracefully; and it is a delight to watch the young Diana as her 
graceful agile form shines through the bright waters. She wears 
no hat. As you swim. by her out to the diving post, you see long 
tresses streaming through the waves, and you see laughing eyes 
opening brightly each time that the pliant arm cleaves the water 
and lifts the bright, merry face above the surface. And that 
head holds all the Greek verbs, and ever so much classic lore! It 
is a solemn thought to swim with her, and to think of that. Her 
two special lady friends are near her, and we all strike out for our 
post, for a rest, or for a dive. There is the gladness of exercise, 
the joy of health, the sense of charm, merry talk and gleeful 
laughter as we sport about together in the sunlit waves. In such 
weather—in which, perhaps, the most suitable dress would be one 
made of a light fishing net with wide meshes—it is a thing of 
joy to be clipped round about by the soft sea, and to swim in it 
as sovereign of the dangerous element which can yet be subdued 
by man to his own purposes. But one fair lady is getting blue and 
is tired. We agree unwillingly, that we ought to go in, and we 
swim slowly toward the hard, white beach. Dripping and sodden, 
with closely clinging garments, we walk up the wooden steps, and 
enter the cabines which contain the clothes of convention. The 
bath is over, and we sit upon the terrace, or on the groyne, and 
take refuge in peaches or a pipe. How we shall enjoy the déjetimer ! 
How comfortable we feel, in cool clothes, after our bath! 

We also, two gentlemen and two young English ladies, took a 
boat, rowed out about a mile from the busy beach, jumped over into 
the unpeopled sea ; and despite the strong current setting toward 
la Héve, had a long glorious swim, in deep sustaining water, while 
the boat followed us toward the shore. 

Oh, the merry bathing at gay Sainte Adresse ! 

In this Annus Mirabilis of most wonderful weather the splen- 
dour and the heat of a sun, never tired of shedding glory on the 
earth, culminated and exploded once, from very excess of summer, 
in a superb storm by night. Sitting on a high terrace, which was 
just opposite to the lurid workings of the storm, we watched a 
memorable spectacle. The fury of the night was like that of a 
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fair character which suddenly breaks out into a development of 
latent passion, and reveals the demoniac which underlies so much 
in life. The huge, sombre sky-arch opened widely, and the broad 
chasm was lit up with fierce, red, blinding light which flared for a 
moment on the low-lying coast and on the darkling waves. Across 
the wide glare of unnatural light, across the expanse of duller 
sheen—like a piercing truth shining upon the breadth of intellect 
prepared to receive it—darted intense, jagged flashes of keen 
lightning, which suggested fiery dragons flashing over the angry 
heavens. Sometimes the quivering light of these flashes seemed 
to leap from heaven to earth, sometimes they flew across the widely 
opened space from east to west. Light lasted but for a brief 
moment, and then again great darkness swallowed up the 
mighty sky of night. Then, fora burning second, we fancied 
weird cities, revealed by lightning in an abyss of hellish flame. 
Dazzled, eager eyes strained after the wondrous spectacle. The 
fishing boats, with flaring lights in the prow, were themselves un- 
seen, but the lights tossed and pitched uneasily. The wind moaned 
in melancholy threatenings, and the sea heaved in restless pertur- 
bation. We saw the long lights of Trouville, gleaming with a 
weird, fantastic wickedness. All that we saw was seen but for an 
instant—for a twinkling of aneye. Darkness was intense as light ; 
and we watched a magic show with stirred emotion and with ex- 
cited awe. The next morning awoke bright and clear, and hot— 
the wind no longer sobbed, the waves no longer struggled. All 
was calm, and peaceful, and serene. Could the sun have seen that 
terrible storm ? 

Our lively, joyous pension is full of humours, characters, 
vanities, follies, flirtations ; and also of noble companionships and 
of worthy friendships. Dull it never is. We have three young 
English ladies—I will call them Ida, Psyche, Mclissa—who prove 
how, as in Lady Jane Grey’s case, learning can co-exist with 
womanly worth andcharm. They are learned, and have won the 
distinctions of learning ; but they wear “all that weight of learn- 
ing lightly, like a flower.” Their society would make any place 
desirable ; and there they were, at the Villa des Falaises, in the 
happy holiday time, resting from their long labours and enjoying 
their well-won rewards, under a brilliant sun that shone every day, 
by a sea that smiled as if Venus had just been born out of the 
snow-white foam curling over bluest summer waters. Nor were 
delightful children wanting in our eclectic pension. There was 
Georgette, with her delicious despotism, and Yvonne, with her 
dainty mischief. We were energetically idle; but we were learn- 
ing without labour, and enjoying without effort. Every one was 
always gay. When the sun is straight above him a man casts but 
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very little shadow, and a happy man is seldom disagreeable. A 
Frenchman is not quite such a mystery as is an Englishman. 
The Englishman is shy, and proud, and secretive. Every islander 
is himself an island; but the Frenchman is gay, open, demon- 
strative. By temperament as by character he is lighter and more 

ine. He desires to .enjoy to the full the here, and has. no 
dread of any hereafter. He takes nothing—not even marriage— 
au grand sérieux. He is full of savoir vivre; and, if he has 
mixed much with mankind, has a polished ease and grace of fine 
tact. A stone rounded by attrition does not cease to be a stone, and 
man, whose angles have been rubbed off by much contact with the 
world, may have had his surface smoothed, but does not change 
his essence. The French were much exercised about their new 
privilege of divorce.. There is much ground for divorce in 
France (as several ladies told me), and if the thing be taken up by 
good society, divorce will become very popular in France. It may 
do good socially, and to lawyers, but it involves the gravest dangers 
to the dramatist and novelist. For dancing and for gambling we 
could go to the Casino or to Fraseati; but my favourite after- 
dinner occupation was a walk by night to the Phares de la Héve 
These twin lighthouses ray out their gleaming lights through the 
darkest of nights, far out into the channel. The walk along the 
cliffs of the high headland is also fine. Deep down below you is the 
dusky sea, and widely before you it stretches half unseen out into 
the night. We often had charades in the salon, and even some 
English guests were audacious enough to try to act in French; 
but the two best performers were Madame Pognon and her sister. 
These two ladies had real dramatic aptitude, and one representa- 
tion that they gave, oftwo Normandy peasant women, was admirable 
in make up, in personation, and in patois. 

There are many excursions to be made from Havre. You can 
go to Etretat, to Honfleur, to Fécamp, to Trouville, to the 
Chateau d’Orcher or de Tancarville ; or, more easily, to Ingouville, 
where the rich Havrais have pretty villa residences. It is 
pleasant to start on a fine summer morning, in a break, with 
pleasant and pretty ladies; to drive through strange, new 
country, for two or three hours; to reach a strange place, and to 
bathe and picnic there, returning in the late afternoon. It was 
very hot. Who could conceive of ice, or snow, or rain, or winter 
cold ?—of fires or greatcoats ? We sought the shade, and blessed 
the frozen draught. One day we saw a woman, while accosting 
it with the endearing name of jolie cocotte, water a parrot from a 
watering-pot. The sagacious bird appeared to like it. 

The weeks flew by rapidly at Ste. Adresse. Our time there was 
a midsummer dream of moonlight and of sunshine; of bathing, 
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boating, driving, walking; and all pleasures were rendered doubly 
_ by being shared by charming women. At length the 

our for leaving came, and we returned to work: but memory 
still retains delightful pictures of our sojourn at Havre; and of 
that most pleasant pension—the VILLA DES FALAISES. 


H. SCHUTZ WILSON. 
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CHaPTeR XI. 
ON THE CLIFFS. 


THE night had come, and in it every promise of the gloomy 
noon had been fulfilled. Hourly the storm increased in violence, 
and even the bravest in the village trembled to think of what 
was to follow. Early in the day the boats had put in, and many a 
glance of anxiety to where in the west rose huge voluminous 
clouds like huge black mountains piled one above the other told 
that the fishermen read, not without some apprehension, the signs 
thus displayed before their eyes. Farther, farther spread this velvet 
mantle, till like a dark, impenetrable pall, it hung over the whole 
earth. Not a star or moonbeam {could fight its way through, 
and so under this gloomy curtain the world made ready for the 
night. 

hed the sea! Surely some magic had been used to enchant it 
from a rippling dancing ocean into a leaden sullen mass which 
beat against the cliffs with an angry roar, and flung the pebbles 
with the spray far into the air, and far up the beach flung the like 
messages of defiance—as warnings of what was yet in store. 

And in this wild ‘surging pool the eye was attracted by a yet 
darker mass even than the waters themselves—the towering rocks 
of the Devil’s Cradle. They alone—amidst the roar and fierce strug- 
gle carried on by the elements, standing stern, impassive, ghostly 
even in their stern reality—remained unaltered “as on a calm 
Summer’s day, by the fury of the Winter’s storm.” Around their 
gloomy forms dashed waves, mountains high, with a deafening 
sound as of signal guns heard far away in the distance; the white 
foam rose in huge flakes against their stony sides and circled over 
their massive heads, but through it all no sudden tottering and fall 
gave token that one of these gloomy sentries had yielded to 
the terrific force which was vainly trying to compass their demoli- 
tion. 

Still splash, roar, dash, boom went the besieging power, but all 
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to no purpose was their mad fury and sullen force—the tall dark 
rocks still reared their heads in lofty disdain. 

So was it near the shore, but farther out in the sea way was 
a yet more greater struggle. There over the angry waves rode 
more than one storm-beaten vessel—while the souls on board, dumb 
and paralysed with fear, knew not but each moment would ‘be 
their last. But there were brave hearts among them as well as 
timid ones, and more than one man, filling nobly his post as 
was captain and head, bade the people be of good cheer, the danger 
great, but he had escaped such dangers before, and * by God’s help 
we'll do so now.” It was only among themselves that these brave 
hearts whispered words of fear, and then it was when some one 
spoke that name of terror, the Devil’s Cradle. 

Ah, merciful indeed would have been the work of those roaring 
waves could they have levelled those towering monarchs, for there 
were many ships at sea that night, and times were bad in the 
little village, from the shore of which ran out those treacherous 
rocks. 

So was it on sea. On land the storm raged with no less fury, 
and in the wretched fisher huts many shivering groups gathered 
round the dreary hearths, while the wind whistled and howled 
around and threatened every moment to demolish the few rotted 
timbers of many a so-called home. 

In one, only silence—a strange unearthly silence reigned. In that 
cottage on the cliff the living daughter watched beside a dead}father 
with a face no less stonily pale than that of him. He was no 
longer of the world where he had lived to sin and died to repent. 

Yet on such a night, three dark figures, invisible in the dark- 
ness, made their way stealthily, as if afraid of being seen, along 
the cliff. Their caution was totally unnecessary, but guilt 
knows no safety. And who was it who thus took a journey so 
perilous? In Dan Drivel’s words uttered that day a year ago 
we can find an answer to the question, “None but Nichol 
Drivel on his devil’s work would be out on such a night.” 

But the hunchback was not alone. His usual companions, 
the sailor and the idiot boy, followed closely in his footsteps. 

At the gully leading to the Devil’s Cradle the little party 
paused to rest in a small hollow which the cliff afforded. 

“It’s a wild night,” said the sailor, drawing his coat closer 
round him. “It’s my belief this wind ’ed do our work for us.” 

“Maybe, but we won't trust to chance, Sam,” replied the 
hunchback, with a sneer. “Things are too bad for that. I’ve 
made up my mind for a job to-night and I mean to doit. Why 
it’s nigh a year since we were out last, when the Commander 
went on the rocks and the girl startled me so that I could not 
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tell.a dead man from a living one... What with her and old Dan— 
now his luck’s turned, aswearing he’d let. on us to the whole village, 
if he knew we went out again—it hasn’t been worth while to 
venture. But to-night it’s safe, for the old man can’t last till the 
morning. Dead men tell no lies,” 

“ Ye ought to.know,” said the sailor witha leer, “ Widow Spree 
never troubled anyone with tales.” 

‘No,’ was the answer with a look of singular meaning, “ but 
maybe if she did speak she’d confide in the shoemaker who died 
so suddenly when ye were away in London last year.” 

“ But look here, Sam. Ye’re to take my work to-night. I’m 
not so strong as I was, and I can’t manage it.” 

Here an argument ensued, but as usual the sailor gave way. 

“Why can’t ye stick to, yer business?” he asked sullenly. 

* Because I should make a mull of it to-night. I’m not myself, 
I think.” 

“That ain’t the reason. . Ye’re funky about something, Nichol.” 

* Well, and what if Iam,” blazed the hunchback. “ What’s it 
to do with ye ?” 

“ Not very much, certainly, master,” said the sailor ina servile 
tone. ‘“ But let’s hear what’s troubling ye.” 

And Nichol Drivel, nothing loth, told his tale. 

“Do ye mind the night the Jreland went down? Well, that 
night the sea rose higher than I’ve ever seen it, and fourteen 
bodies came to the rocks. Every man dead but one, and how he 
managed to live is beyond me! He was only a bit of a lad too, 
not more than fourteen, and as pretty as a girl. Not like old 
Dan’s wench’s, but with yellow hair, and face so small and thin, 
my hand could have covered it. Well, I was a feeling his heart, 
to make sure that he was all right, when he opened his eyes 
wide and looks up at me, and says, quite cheerful-like, ‘ I'll soon 
be home, mother.’ Then he gave one sigh and rolled off the 
rock afore I could lay as much as a finger on him. Ye helped 
with the burying, Sam. Do ye mind seeing him ?” 

“Yes, Widow Morgan made a grand fuss about him. He was 
a soldier like the Captain, and if I mind rightly he had been shot 
in the back, so no doubt they were taking him home.” 

“Then ye don’t think he could have lived long?” asked Nichol, 
with an eagerness he tried to disguise. 

“ Maybe not,” replied the sailor, carelessly. 

* Well I can’t help thinking of him to-night. I suppose it’s 
because it’s just such another storm.” 

“Have a drink and forget it,” said the sailor passing the flask. 
“‘ What a fuss ye make over one dead lad; ye did no more by him 
than the others.” 
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The hunchback turned on the speaker like a tiger. “TI tell ye 
I didn’t lay a finger on the child; he died as quietly as if he lay 
in his bed!” 

“Then why the — d’ye trouble about him ?’ 

“ Because I can’t get his face out of my head.” 

Poor little drummer boy. Poor mother looking anxiously for the 
return of the wounded soldier lad, thinking him though disabled com- 
ing home once more, there under her gentle care to rise from his 
sick-bed and claim for himself the reward promised for his courage 
in the fight. Ah,she may watch for the white sails of the ship 
which is to bear her boy to her arms. She will watch in vain. 

The waves roll on and bring to shore many vessels, but never 
the one she longs for. Broken hearted and weary with her cease- 
less watch, what wonder the faithful soul flutters free of the bonds 
which held it to earth and seek in the higher heaven the boy she 
loved so well. Poor little soldier, his true home was where his 
pain should cease for ever and his brave spirit be at rest. And 
where his home, there was his mother’s. So as God had not 
willed that he should come to her, she went to him into the land 
of rest. 

Nichol’s story ended, the wreckers prepared to set off down the 

ly. 
oe starting, Nichol Drivel himself proposed a drink, and 
drawing a bottle of spirits from among the huge stones at the 
back of the cave, took a deep draught out of it. 

“Pass it on, Nick, you don’t usually want so much to keep up 
yer courage. That sailor-boy giving yer the shakes? By —, I 
shouldn’t wonder yer think he’s looking over yer shoulder.” 

The hunchback started so violently as to spill some of the 
liquor, and he struck the sailor savagely in his terror. 

And now some dispute arose as to who was to take the light to 
its usual position, the sailor declaring he would not, his master 
maintaining he must. The wrangling rose high. 

“Don’t be a fool, Sam, take it and let’s be off.” 

“T tell ye I'll no do that dirty work any longer.” 

* Well, who is to do it then?” 

“ T will,” and Kate Drivel stood before the wreckers. 

“ You, Kate, what are ye doing here ?” asked the hunchback, 
seizing her arm and peering anxiously about, fearing lest his 
brother had confessed and urged his daughter to rouse the village. 
But the girl was alone. 

“What do I want?” she asked in a dull, stony voice. “I’ve 
come to take my father’s place; what he’s done, I may do. So 
give me the lantern and in the — name let’s start.” 

There was that in the girl’s manner which forbade question, and 
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dumbstruck by the turn affairs had. taken, the little party set off 
down the gully and over the rocks to the Cradle. Kate Drivel, 
mad and beyond control of her own actions, had left her watch 
beside her dead father and joined the wreckers. 

The rest of the company gave way before her, and carrying the 
covered lantern, she made her way out on to the Devil’s Cradle. 
There was truly an unearthly influence at work in the girl. She 
walked with her head erect in all the difficult passage, which now 
for the second time she undertook (but oh, how different the 
errand!). Her foot never once slipped. She walked straight on- 
ward, as if a firm path lay beneath her feet ; not once did she speak 
or turn her head, only went on, on to do her work of murder and 
terror. But what need to describe a second time the deed of sin, 
when it was a girl’s hand which lit the beacon, and a girl’s eyes 
which strained eagerly for the first signs of the coming vessel! 
Ere long the ship lay helplessly battling with the waters on the 
bay, and Sam Heller began his work ; body after body passed under 
his hand, only to be carried away again by the waves. Scarcely 
three showed signs of life, but a hand over the mouths of two 
silenced their lips for ever. The third, however, was a man of 
massive build, with a great strength shown in every line of his 
fine figure, and even as he was cast upon the rocky platform, Sam 
saw that he had at length a stiff piece of work todo. This man 
had done right royal battle with the waves, but now he had to 
face a worse enemy than ever the raging elements. As the sailor 
bent over him with his weapon hidden in his hand, the idiot boy 
drew away from the spot with a gesture of fear, which brought a 
smile to Sam’s face. The hunchback also retired a few steps. 

One of the little party alone remained. It was Kate Drivel. 

Perhaps it was that to her dazed brain the sight before her bore 
no meaning, but no movement came from her as she stood there 
and witnessed the scene of murder in its worst form—the murder 
of the helpless. 

It was the work of a few moments. The sailor’s blade flashed 
over the prostrate man’s breast and the next instant was buried in 
it. But Sam had not calculated on such an impediment to his 
designs as a little gold locket which hung round his victim’s neck 
by a faded satin ribbon. The knife caught in this, the touch 
exposing its secret. Within its tiny space were two portraits— 
one that of a fair young wife not long called to her home, and 
facing it the rosy features of the two little ones she had left to 
comfort “ Papa.” 

Perhaps it was the memory of these motherless children which 
made life so precious to the shipwrecked man. 


(To be continued.) 

























































































ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


——JPeoa————————" 


IMMEDIATE PROVISION FOR OLD AGE OR EARLY DEATH. 


THE SUM ASSURED PAYABLE AT AN AGE SPECIFIED, OR AT DEATH IF EARLIER, 


PREMIUMS FOR EACH £100. 
WITHOUT PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 



































| At Age 70 or Death. | At Age 60 or Death. | At Age 50 or Death. 
Age. Half-Yearly } Yearly Half-Yearly Yearly Half-Yearly Yearly j 
Premium. = Premium, Premium. Premium. Premium. Premium. | 
£s. a. a , | 4s Se et £n4@ | 
| 20 | 019 5 | 118 2] 12 7 344/19 6 217 9 | 
| 21 a a 119 3 13 4 3 ¢ ¢@ 110 9 s 8 2.1 
| 22 ee: 20 4 i ee 2.7 = 113 1 sam 3 
| 23 : 2.8 3 3.4 1 411 2 810 113 6 357 | 
|}2%f1/119/227/159 | 2107/1315 0} 3 87 | 
| 25 124 2 310 : 8.6 213 4 116 9 31110 | 
| 26 1 3 0 265 2 a 214 3 118 6 315 4 
| 27 13 8 2: 6 ¢ 1 8 8 216 2 3 8 ss 319 1 | 
28 1 4 5 3 7M a ae 218 3 . 3 2 rem 
29 ee 29 3 110 9 304 2 410 478 | 
30 1 510 210 8 112 0 328 275 412 7 
31 1 6 8 233.3 113 $3 35 1 210 3 418 0 
32 > i. 2 13 10 114 7 ..7 213 4 5 4 0 
33 1 8 4 215 6 116 0 310 5 2 16 10 510 8 
34 1 9 3 217 3 in € 313 5 30 8 518 1 
35 110 2 219 1 139 3 316 8 35 2 6 6 8 | 
36 ee = 2 3 210 40 2 310 2 616 4 | 
37 112 3 33 2 23 0 440 316 1 2 ee 
38 113 4 $8 5 4 265 1 48 0 43 0 8 0 8 | 
39 114 7 378 , a ae 412 7 411 1 816 1 | 
40 1 15 10 310 2 2 9 lh 417 5 5 Oll 914 8 | 
41 ae 3 12 11 21210 § 3 1 se a | 
42 118 9 3 15 10 216 1 5 9 3 
| 43 20 5 319 0 219 8 516 2 
44 3:3 42 5 33 9 6 4 0 
45 241 461 3 8 4 612 9 
46 26 2 410 1 _ ns 
47 28s 5 414 5 
48 21010 419 2 
| 49 | 213 6 | 5 4 4 
| 50 216 5 56 911 

















The amounts to be saved are at the discretion of every one; the times for payment are 
fixed ; the difficulty of investing small sums, and the danger of keeping them uminvested, 
are both removed; and the additional advantage is offered that, in case of death, the 
FuLL Sum intended for O/d Age is available at once as a PROVISION FOR FAMILY or 
otherwise, even if only One Payment of Premium has been made. 


—o-oo—____ 


THE ADVANTAGES OF THIS SCHEME 


are, that it overcomes the great difficulty ordinarily found in 


SAFELY INVESTING SMALL SUMS OF MONEY, 


and that in other respects it has been specially framed to render 


A DESIRABLE OBJECT EASY OF ATTAINMENT. 





























ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


COMPLETE “POLICIES. 


Annual Premiums, ceasing after a limited number of payments, 
to assure £100 at Death, whenever it may happen. 
WITHOUT PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 




































































| 10 15 20 5 10 15, | 20. 
|Age ae. oem x hn || Age se. i. fepmente. Pagueent. 
| Prem. ~~ Prem. Prem. Prem. Prem. Prem. Prem. Prem. 

Zoe 21d 2. £215 o 2 & & - * Be 2 £214 6 €16.8- & 
1/15|'615 2\315 6/216 5/2 6 5/| 38 |10 610\517 0\4 8 0/313 9 
1161618 0/317 2\217 6|2 7 5|| 39/1010 7|519 2\)4 9 9/315 3 
117 !7 010\)3 18 10\218 8/2 8 6|| 49 |1014 6/6 1 5/411 6/3 16 10 
| 18 73 814 0 6/3 O O|2 9 6] 41 |1018 5|6 3 91413 3/3 18.6 
119|7 6 7|/4 2 3/3 1 3/210 6] 42/11 2 5/6 6 2/415 2/4 0 3 
|20|7 9 6|4 3111/3 2 6|211 8) 43 1l 6 8\6 8 91417 4|/4 2 2 
| 211712 4/4 5 6/3 3 9/212 9] 44j1111 2/611 6\|419 6/4 4 2 
221715 0\4 7 2/3 5 0/213 10) 45 |111510/6 14 4|/5 1 9/4 6 4 
23|71710)4 8 9\3 6 4/21411]| 46/12 0 7/617 4\|5 4 2)4 8 7 
| 24 8 010\410 6/3 7 8/216 0} 47 |12 5 6|7 0 515 6 8/41010 
12518 310)/412 3/3 9 0/217 2} 1210 5|7 3 615 9 3)413 3 
126/18 7 0\414 0/310 4/218 4] 49 |1215 4/7 6 8|5 12 0/415 10 
| 27 810 3\415 10/311 8/219 6] 50113 0 3/7 910\5 1411/4118 7 
| 28 813 7\|417 8|313 0/3 O 8] 511/13 5 5|713 2}518 O15 1 5 
29 |81610/419 7/3 14 6\/3 110) 52)1310 8|716 9\6 i 2)5 4 4 
0 90 0/5 1 6|315 11/3 3 0] 53/1316 0/8 0 5/6 4 5|5 7 & 
311'9 3 3\5 3 5/317 413 4 3] 54/14 1 5/8 4 0/6 710/510 8 
| 39 9 66/15 5 4|\318 913 5 6] 55/14 7 018 7 8\611l 6)514 2 
| 33:19 © O15 7 314 O 37S 6 OF bs [418 S18 tk S16 is 21518 0 
| 34/913 01/5 9 O}4 1 8/3 8 O} 57 |141810|/8 16 01619 2/6 2 0 
35/916 4/511 0/4 3 2/3 9 5} 58/15 5 3/9 O 8/7 3 5/6 6 3 
| 36/919 9/513 0|4 4 8/3 10 10|| 59/1512 0|9 510\|7 7 10|610 9) 
| 37 10 3 3/5 15 0\4 6 31312 3] 60/1519 0\|9 11 6|712 5/615 6 

EXAMPLE. 


A person aged 25 next birthday may, by paying an Annual Premium of £4:12:3 for ten years, or of 
42:17: 2 for 20 years, secure £100 to his Heirs at his decease. 

Should the Assured desire to discontinue the payment of premiums before the stipulated number has 
been discharged, he will be entitled to claim a “‘ Paid-up Policy” in lieu cf the onerfirst taken out. The 
amount to be assured by such “ Paid-up Policy” will be determined thus :—Suppose £100 to have been 
the sum originally assured, and that six Annual Premiums, out of a series of ten, have been paid, then 
a “‘Paid-up Policy” for £60, equal to sizx-tenths of £100, would be granted; or, assuming that eight 
Premiums have been paid, out of a series extending over twenty years, the “ Paid-up Policy” allowed 
would assure at death £40, or eightwentieths of £100. 





FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE AND EFFECTS. 


£100 for 2s. 6d. a- Year. £500 for 10s. Od. a-Year. 
200 , 482.0d. ,, 700 ,, 14s. Od. - 
300 ,, 63 Od. ,, 1000 ,, 20s, Od. = 


JOHN H. McLAREN, Manager. 
DIGBY JOHNSON, Sub-Manager. 
JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in London. 
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